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Spain had had an official journal—La Gaceta—since 1661. This 
was a weekly until 1778, biweekly thereafter, published by the govern- 
ment, which dealt chiefly with court affairs and with similar doings in 
the chief capitals of Europe. There was a weekly dispatch from each 
of the great foreign capitals—London, Paris, The Hague, Vienna, 
Warsaw, Rome—lists of the latest books published, brief mention of 
current plays, and paid advertisements announcing the arrival of some 
foreign doctor or dentist. These charlatans always posed as physi- 
cians by appointment to the King of Poland, the Czar, or the Emperor. 
The advertising campaign was carefully worked out, advance notices 
appearing sometimes six weeks before the arrival of the distinguished 
man. These first notices told of his eminence in his profession, his 
honors, and the happy chance that brought him to Madrid ; succeeding 
notices told of his many and almost miraculous cures, and the last two 
gave the address at which appointments might be made in advance as 
the doctor’s stay was always limited to a few days. The dispatches 
from foreign capitals contained news of wars, of changes of minis- 
tries, of royal marriages, births, and deaths, and of great court func- 
tions. 

In 1758 a journal d’annonces, carefully modeled on the original, 
already for some years published in Paris, began publication—El 
Diario de Madrid. Each number contained a leading article on some 
subject of instruction, possibly of some interest to the reader—for 
years excerpts of a monumental work on travels to distant lands— 
and advertisements, listed under the headings of books, sales, lost 
articles, official notices, servants, ecclesiastic and civil vacancies, fétes, 
and the theater. The success of El Diario was instantaneous and 
Barcelona and Cadiz eventually established similar journals—E/ Dia- 
rio in Barcelona and El Eco in Cadiz. 


1 The list given by Eugenio Hartzenbusch in Apuntes para un catdlogo de 
periddicos madrileios desde el aio 1661 al 1870 (Madrid, 1894) was invaluable 
as the basis of this study. 
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The first journals which correspond to the magazines of the pres- 
ent day were literary or scientific in character. In 1734 Las Efemera- 
des Barométrico-Médicos Matritenses appeared and continued to 
appear monthly until 1747.2 It was pseudoscientific in character, dis- 
cussing and criticizing the latest books on medicine and science. From 
1737 to 1742 the Diario de los Literatos de Espaiia attacked all con- 
temporary works by Spanish writers, a voluminous work of some 
2,700 pages, now available in seven volumes, one for each year. Vol- 
ume seven contained a bitter satire on the bad writers of that period 
by “Jorge Patillas” (José Girardo de Herbas). Iriarte wrote for it 
among others and the controversies arising from its attacks were so 
bitter that it ceased publication in 1742 because of dissension among 
its editors. 

A good example of the forthright character of its columns is seen 
in the issue of September 16, 1739. The authors of the Diario de los 
Literatos wrote that the “Abate de Cenicero,” alias D. Juan Joseph 
Salazar, copied word for word his Jmpugnacién del Chichisbeo from 
a book by P. Haro on the same subject. The said Salazar having 
alleged in a printed dialogue that no such book existed, the editors 
deposited Haro’s book in the book shop of Juan Bonez so that all 
could see it and determine the truth for themselves. Such services, 
while meritorious, gained the paper little popularity. 

El Mercurio Histérico y Politico, founded the next year after El 
Diario, in 1738, was more fortunate. It lasted until 1830. Its contents 
were absolutely noncontroversial, being translations from the French 
of the Mercure de la Haye. It was a monthly publication of one hun- 
dred forty-four pages. In 1784 it changed its title to El Mercurio de 
Espatia, and gave political news, and articles on science and theaters. 

In the ’fifties there was an attempt at a political journal—Discur- 
sos Mercuriales Politicos—a bimonthly. The journal ceased publica- 
tion after four months, having begun on September 13, 1752, and 
remained dormant until 1755 when it was resuscitated and ran for six 
months, only to stop again and this time permanently. The reasons 
for its checkered career are obscure. Whether its editor discontinued 
publication voluntarily or whether the journal was suppressed is not 
clear. Ferdinand VI, then king, was liberal in his views, and a reading 
of the journal throws no light. It dealt chiefly with foreign affairs 
and contained but little criticism of things Spanish. There appeared 
also in 1752 Memoria para la Historia de las Ciencias y Bellas Artes. 


2 Issued by the Academy of Medicine. 
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Continued throughout the year, about one thousand pages in all, it 
was a translation from the French. 

Before the reign of Charles III only one satiric journal had been 
published, and that for a very brief period. El Duende de Madrid 
existed less than five months, December 8, 1735, to May 1, 1736, and 
was never on sale. It appeared weekly and was passed from hand to 
hand. Its editor was a Portuguese captain who became a monk and 
entered the service of Queen Isabel Farnese. He hated Patifio, the 
prime minister, and wrote against him in El Duende. The queen 
found copies in the folds of her towel, in her prayer book, under her 
pillow, or between the bed sheets. She set a watch and learned the 
identity of the culprit. He escaped, but was seized in Talavera, 
brought back to Madrid, and placed in jail in the Calle de Alcala next 
toa church. He bribed a jailer to give him the key to the door leading 
into the church and escaped. Patifio, who was an honest and upright 
minister, had made many enemies among the incompetent, so that 
the popularity of El Duende with the disaffected at the court was 
great. The general scheme of each number of the weekly was to have 
Patifio, in the garb of a priest, hear the confessions of his subordi- 
nates and of the queen and absolve them, whereupon El Duende 
judged each absolution and pointed out why it should not have been 
granted. 

It was only with Charles III (1760-87) that journals of opinion 
were founded. To understand the why of it, one must turn to history. 
Charles was a liberal in his own peculiar way. He believed in absolute 
monarchy, in the king doing everything for his people, in his people 
doing nothing for themselves. He objected to the church pretending 
authority where there should be none but the king’s. He objected also 
to the claim of the nobility, of the provinces, and of the towns that 
their authority in local matters was greater than the king’s. He was 
hostile to the Holy Inquisition because it claimed supreme authority 
in matters of public morals and faith. He tried to centralize all power 
in the king. He tried also to build up Spain’s prosperity by making 
her self-contained, favoring Spanish industry by tariffs and subsidies. 
He favored agriculture and tried to get land for the peasants; and 
here he failed exactly as every attempt to do that thing has failed in 
Spain, including the recent one by the Republican government from 
1931 to 1936. The church and the great nobles owned then as now 
some 90 per cent of the arable land, and would not sell it, or could not, 
because of entailed estates. Charles labored mightily to accomplish 
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his ends, opposed and thwarted continually by nobles and church, the 
latter backed by the innate conservatism of all Spaniards and by the 
lack of any wide-awake, intelligent public opinion. 

That Charles was conscious of his need for public opinion at this 
period of his career—the ’sixties—may be denied. Later he did 
realize the need and founded a national society called “Los Amigos 
del Pais” to help disseminate his ideas for the awakening of Spain. 
But that was not until the late ’seventies. Charles dwelt on Olympus 
and he was tremendously busy. Every day he worked from seven to 
twelve with his ministers, for, finding it impossible to delegate author- 
ity, he had to see to everything himself ; from one o’clock to nightfall 
he hunted, and returned to the palace so weary that he was in bed by 
nine. Ruling Spain and the Americas, frequently at war, he probably 
never heard of the Madrid journals of opinion, and his ministers who 
may have heard of them did not bring them to his attention, since they 
were reflecting the very same point of view as the king’s. 

The whole question of the journals of opinion is shrouded in 
mystery. We know that between 1761 and 1767 several appeared. 
Each had its brief day in the sun and then disappeared. The first 
chronologically—El Duende Especulativo sobre la Vida Civil—1761 
(June 9), ran for seventeen weeks, appearing on Tuesdays. Its editor, 
Don Francisco Mariano Nipho, also edited that same year El Caxén 
de Sastre 0 Montén de Muchas Cosas Buenas, Mejores, y Medianas. 
He used a pseudonym for El Duende—Don Juan Antonio Mercadal 
—but appears as editor of El Caxén under his own name. El Caxén 
also was a weekly, running the whole year of 1761. Nipho was inde- 
fatigable. In 1762 he got out La Estafeta de Londres, a weekly which 
died the thirty-first of December after only three and a half months— 
fourteen numbers. This attacked the question indirectly, telling of 
the English way of doing things regarding customs, industry, arts, 
literature, commerce, and the marine. In 1763 he got out a continua- 
tion of La Estafeta—Correo General, Histérico, Literato y Econémico 
de la Europa, dealing with the same subjects but treating France, 
Holland, Germany, and Italy. This ran weekly throughout the year 
in the form of letters from the various countries. In 1763 he also 
edited El Diario Extrangero, a weekly which died in August after 
eighteen weeks of existence, detailing the most important writings on 
arts and sciences to be found contemporaneously in the most civilized 
countries of Europe. This probably fell foul of the Inquisition by 
recommending some foreign book on the Index, which led to prompt 
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suppression. Every book, every play produced, every journal, had 
to be submitted to the Inquisition to obtain permission to print, and 
the withholding of that permission automatically suspended a journal. 
In 1764, under the pseudonym of Antonio Ruiz y Minondo, he edited 
El Novelero de los Estrados y Tertulias y Diario Universal de las 
Bagatelas. It was a weekly, but is unobtainable in the Madrid libraries 
and no details of its duration are available. Nipho had also been 
responsible for the foundation of El Diario and remained its editor 
until 1778, when he sold his stock to Juan Antonio Lozano for 14,000 
reales. He used in this connection the alias of Manuel Ruiz de Uribe. 

The most talked of among the journals was El Pensador, edited 
by Joseph Clavijo y Faxardo under the pseudonym of Don Joseph 
Alvarez y Valladaves. Begun August 4, 1762, it continued through 
the balance of that year and until December of the next, when it 
suspended publication. For three years it lay dormant. In December, 
1766, it was revived and continued until May of the next year. It was 
common talk in the ’sixties that El Pensador had been too bold in 
his criticism, that he had offended certain great nobles and their in- 
fluence had caused his journal to be suspended for three years, and 
that only after very definite promises to be more discreet had permis- 
sion been obtained to resume publication. 

In imitation of El Pensador, someone behind the pseudonym of 
Antonio Mauricio Garrido put out El Amigo y Corresponsal del Pen- 
sador, of which only two letters are known to exist. The next year, 
1763, another journal capitalized the fame of El Pensador, appearing 
under the name of La Pensadora Gaditana. Beatrice Cienfuegos was 
the ostensible editor. Whom that alias covered is unknown. This 
paper was published the first six months in Madrid and was on sale 
in Cadiz; the second half of its existence it was published in Cadiz 
and was sold also in Madrid. 

The year 1763 saw also another anonymous journal: El Escritor 
sin Titulo. It ran for eleven numbers, appearing every two weeks. 
D. Juan Cristébal Romeo y Topia edited it, but Hartzenbusch could 
not penetrate the alias. Like El Pensador and La Pensadora its dis- 
courses or thoughts—pensamientos—were each devoted to one topic, 
and one such constituted an entire number. The topics discussed were 
the crying ills of Spanish contemporary society. El Escritor sin Ti- 
tulo conducted an acrimonious controversy with El Pensador regard- 
ing the autos sacramentales. The former defended these works as 
warmly as the latter attacked them. El Escritor was definitely op- 
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posed to things French and to the admiration so abundantly expressed 
by most journals of opinion of that day for foreign ideas and customs. 
He attacked (p. 13) a number of such journals, naming them and 
thereby adding to our knowledge no less than five titles. His list 
includes : 


Las Noticias de Moda (unknown) 

El Pensador 

Caxon de Sastre 

El Amigo de las Mujeres (unknown) 

El Pensador Christiano (unknown) 

Idilio Sacro 

Estafeta de Londres 

Correo General 

Diario Extranjero 

El Petimetre por Maiiana y Tarde (unknown) 


As was natural the existence of so many journals seriously trying 
to reform society produced a reaction, and in 1765 El Belisario Lite- 
rario, edited by Juan José Lépez Sedano under the pseudonym of 
Patricio Bueno de Castilla, undertook to satirize the serious journals 
of the day. Begun in March with the intention of appearing every 
two weeks, the program was continued for only three numbers ; four 
others appeared at irregular intervals, and that was the end. 

In 1766 there were no journals extant except El Semanario Eco- 
némico which, begun in 1765, lasted until 1767 and then had the 
distinction of being permitted to reappear in October, 1777, lasting 
until June, 1778. It was entirely innocuous, being the translation of 
papers presented at various learned academies in other European 
countries. Of course, there was the appearance of El Pensador in 
December of 1766. January of the year 1767 saw this same paper 
continuing, and two burlesque journals—both short-lived—attempted : 
El Bufén de Ballecas and El Bufén de la Corte. Each was a weekly, 
ridiculing the excesses of society and of literary men of the time. 
Joseph Guano edited the one, Joseph de Serra the other. They had 
the distinction of being suspended at the same time as El Pensador 
and for the same reason. This occurrence is extremely important 
because it was the cause of the suppression of all journals of opinion 
at that time being published, and of the prohibition of the founding 


of any others for the next thirteen years. What happened was briefly 
this : 
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Charles had appointed an Italian, Marquis Squilaci, secretary of 
war and finance. He it was who cleaned the inexpressibly filthy 
streets of Madrid and lit them at night with 5,000 lamps. He also 
tried to change the national dress by prohibiting men from wearing 
long cloaks and hats with large flappy brims which concealed the face. 
All these measures were wise in themselves. The open sewers down 
the middle of Madrid’s streets were a source of infection and un- 
worthy of the capital city of Spain. IIl-lit streets and the all-concealing 
national dress both lent themselves to the furtherance of crime and 
the defeat of the police. Squilaci was Charles’s favorite; he was an 
Anglophile, he sought to restrain the power of the clergy. Hence 
hostility from the French party, from jealous courtiers, and from the 
church. When, therefore, he established a monopoly for supplying 
Madrid with oil and bread, with the consequent rise in prices, his 
enemies had no difficulty in producing a popular tumult, the ostensible 
cause being the decree against flapped hats. On Palm Sunday the 
populace of Madrid rose and assaulted Squilaci’s house. The Wal- 
loon guards tried to put them down, and many of the guards were 
killed in street fighting. The rallying cry of the mob, “Long live the 
King and death to Squilaci,” shows that no thought of treason to 
Charles animated them. They made all passers lower their hat brims, 
broke the street lamps, but injured no property nor killed any save the 
French Walloons, and it was the inveterate hatred of the Spaniard 
for the French breaking out, as always, on the slightest excuse. All 
the next day the populace remained in arms, the dukes of Arcos and 
Medinaceli having frequent conferences on Charles’s behalf with 
their leaders. At three o'clock in the afternoon the king showed 
himself on the palace balcony and promised to dismiss Squilaci, to 
appoint a Spaniard his successor, to repeal the edict against flapped 
hats and long cloaks, and to reduce the price of bread and oil. A 
friar read the articles in a loud voice with uplifted crucifix, the king 
assenting after each. The king then proclaimed a general amnesty 
and the city by nightfall was tranquil and the streets deserted. 

Then Charles lost his head. He and the royal family quitted the 
palace at midnight secretly and fled to Aranjuez, forty miles to the 
south. The populace in fury rose again. They seized the arms of the 
royal guards, shut the gates, and permitted no one to quit the city. 
For forty-eight hours the populace held command. No one was hurt, 
no houses sacked, no disorder. Charles sent a message to the in- 
surgents that Squilaci had been dismissed and renewed his former 
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promises on condition that the insurgents would give up their arms 
and resume their occupations. His terms were accepted. But Charles 
refused for months to return to Madrid. He increased its garrison 
by 10,000 men and distrusted the Madrilenians until his dying day. 
His dignity had been shaken and he valued it most highly. He had 
had to dismiss his favorite, and worst of all he felt that the populace 
had been used as tools by his enemies. The facts that the nobles had 
calmly looked on while a massacre threatened, that inflammatory 
placards had been posted everywhere, even in the palace, that the 
rising was so universal, occurring at the same moment in all parts 
of Madrid, that priests seemed the leaders, and that the same day 
risings, even bloodier, occurred in Barcelona and Saragossa convinced 
him that the Jesuits had been the authors of the movement. Charles, 
directly as a result of his suspicions, expelled the Society of Jesus 
from Spain and all Spanish dominions, but he could not forget the 
insult put on him by the Madrilenians, the dupes of the Jesuits and 
but the instrument that had caused his loss of dignity. Wherefore 
he gave the local situation into the hands of the Conde de Aranda, 
who clamped a vigorous and vigilant censorship on all Madrilenian 
activities, and for thirteen years Madrid had only the Gaceta, the 
Diario, and a couple of scientific monthlies. Even the Diario, innocu- 
ous “journal d’annonces,” as it was, was suspended from July 1, 1776, 
to January 1, 1778, for reasons shrouded in the greatest obscurity. 
There is literally nothing in the June issues that a reader of today can 
find likely to have given offense to anyone. The leading article was 
still taken from that History of Travels and the only other contents 
were paid advertisements. Of course the fact that Nipho was its 
editor may have been the cause, the suspension of this paper being due 
to some other activity of his not directly concerned with El Diario, 
the ban being lifted only when he sold his stock and ceased to be its 
editor. 

Why the bars were let down in 1781 is another of the mysteries 
that perplexes the student who tries to delve into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and equally curious is the fact that having been let down in 1781 
they were put up again in 1782 and not lowered again until 1784. In 
1781 two journals were founded, one a serious paper bent on reform 
closely resembling El Pensador. This was El Censor (167 letters), 
edited by Luis Canuelo and Luis Pereira. It attacked the abuses of 
society. The other was a most innocuous publication, El Correo 
Literario de Europa, containing mention of books and new inventions 
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brought out in France and other foreign countries, and at the end of 
each number was a list of Spanish books published that month. Yet 
despite their utterly different character both were suspended in July 
of 1782, and both were revived in October of 1786. To add to the 
mystery, consider this: E! Memorial Literario y Curioso de la Corte 
de Madrid was permitted to begin publication in January of 1784, 
though it was no more innocuous than El Correo Literario. It was 
a review founded by Pablo Trullero and Joaquin Esquerra, dealing 
with science, arts, bibliography, criticism of drama, and lists of the 
theatrical companies. It ran on uninterruptedly from January, 1784, 
to December, 1790, then was suppressed for two years, resuming 
publication in 1793, and finally suppressed in 1797. It was a monthly. 
The last four years of its existence its size was much reduced, its 
comments much less lively, its whole tone changed for the worse, 
as if its editors feared a vigilant and strict censorship. 

In 1786 there was a rebirth of periodicals. El Censor was again 
on sale every week, but was suppressed before the end of the year, 
probably because of a too warm advocacy of reform. Also there were 
a great many similar journals: El Correo de los Ciegos de Madrid, 
1786-91, 4 pages, biweekly ; El Apologista Universal, 1786, 16 num- 
bers; El Corresponsal del Apologista, 1786, 1 letter ; El Postillén del 
Correo de Madrid, 1787; El Corresponsal del Censor, 1787-88, 28 
letters ; Cartas del Censor de Paris al Censor de Madrid, April 28, 
1787, to January 30, 1788; El Duende de Madrid, 1787-88 ; El Obser- 
vador, 1788, 6 numbers; El Filésofo a la Moda, 1788, biweekly ; El 
Teniente del Apologista Universal, 1788; La Espigadera, 1790-91, 
17 numbers ; Semanario Erudito, 1787-91; Conversaciones de Perico 
y Marica, 1788; Espiritu de los Mejores Diarios que se Publican en 
Europa, 1787-93; Estafeta de Londres, 1786. 

In January, 1791, El Memorial failed to appear, El Correo and 
La Espigadera lasted only until February of that year, and with them 
died the journals of opinion, not only for what was left of the eight- 
eenth century but until after the death of Ferdinand VII in 1834. 
February, 1791, saw as well the death of El Diario de las Musas, a 
purely literary paper, very short lived (from December, 1790, to 
February, 1791), and of El Semanario Erudito, excerpts from the 
works of best Spanish authors of ancient days (1787 to February, 
1791). From that fatal date on, Spanish journals are represented by 
a timid Memorial and by safe-and-sound papers such as El Correo 
Mercantil de Espaiia y Sus Indias, 1792-1807 ; El Semanario de Agri- 
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cultura, 1797-1808; Los Anales de Historia Natural, 1799-1804; El 
Mercurio de Espaia, 1738-1830. 

Such in brief is the chronology of the journals of eighteenth- 
century Spain. There were two periods of comparative freedom: one 
in the ’sixties ending in the revolt in Madrid, the other in the ’eighties 
ending early in 1791 with the appointment of Aranda to the post of 
prime minister. Aranda can’t have liked journals, for in 1767 one of 
his first measures had been to suppress them when Charles III gave 
the situation at Madrid over into his care. Twenty-four years later 
he reacted in just the same way. Both moments were full of possible 
danger. The situation in 1767 has already been described; that of 
1791 seemed even more crucial, for the French Revolutionary armies 
and ideas seemed to threaten the Spanish monarchy with extinction. 
A ban on ideas, books, and periodicals from France was already in 
force. The queen and her lover, Godoy, were threatening to invoke 
the aid of the church, then, as always, Aranda’s archenemy. He felt 
that his task in 1791, just as in 1767, was to calm the troubled waters, 
and that journals of opinion would nullify his efforts. Wherefore 
his reaction to the needs of the situation was the same in both cases. 

An analysis of the contents of El Pensador will give an idea of 
the subject matter of the typical journal of opinion. The subtitle of 
the paper, “on all the subjects which make up civilian society,” fore- 
shadows the table of contents. And indeed most of the component 
elements of city life are treated therein: 


1. Ladies—their lack of education, laziness, frivolity, defects, gossip- 
ing, extravagance in dress; the contrast between their conduct 
married and unmarried. 

2. Gentlemen—their laziness, idleness, extravagance; courting of 
other men’s wives; devotion to the dance, to dress, to elaborate 
hair-dressing ; cheated by their agents and servants. 

3. The family—relations of man to wife, father to son ; extravagance 
at weddings, at parties; their children uneducated, since the par- 
ents had no education. 

4. Life outside the family—two discourses attacking the tertulia, 
three against the bullfight, one against parties in Holy Week and 
against dances. 

5. Literature—poetry, poets, novels, pedantry, the drama; eight dis- 
courses attacking the contemporary Spanish stage, three against 
the autos sacramentales. 
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6. Church—an attack on over-elaborate meaningless sermons and 
one on irreverence in church. 

7. General subjects—jealousy, superstition, charity, charlatans, how 
to travel intelligently, a plea for Spanish laws expressed clearly in 
Spanish. 


It is clear that the editor is mainly concerned with his own class 
and that of the nobility above him. In only one number does he 
mention any of the working class. This occurs in an attack on lazi- 
ness where he begins with the grandees, and follows down through 
the hidalgos, the upper and lower middle classes to the skilled arti- 
sans. Beyond that there clearly exists no one worth mentioning. The 
peasant exists only in his quality as lackey and stable boy of the 
country gentry, and gets but brief attention there. The ills and abuses 
from which the peasantry suffered, the heavy taxes, the exorbitant 
rents, the tithe to the church—all this fails to interest the editor. Like- 
wise he is silent on church abuses. The only points on which he dares 
to speak regarding the church—over-elaborate and meaningless ser- 
mons, and the autos sacramentales—were already attacked by no 
less a personage than the pope himself. The Inquisition and the 
government are not even mentioned. And yet moderate as he is in 
what he fails to attack, rather than in the objects of his attacks, in- 
nocuous as the objects of those attacks seem to us, his paper was sus- 
pended for three years. The contrast between the last 31 “thoughts,” 
in 1767, when he was permitted to resume publication, and the 55 of 
1762-63 is marked. He is much more prudent. Most of his criticism 
is directed against men and women who are social butterflies, against 
the theater, and against bullfights. The tone, too, is more moderate, 
and he sticks close to his text. He attacks the general system of 
education, but here he but follows in the king’s footsteps. He has the 
time now to devote a “thought” to luck, another to eloquence. Clearly 
some of this is padding. He has been warned to behave and he is 
taking no chances. 

El Censor, who is “El Pensador” of the ’eighties, has approxi- 
mately the same range of subjects. He is even more outspoken than 
his predecessor in his utter detestation of actors, of acting, and of 
the prompter who reads aloud the whole play in a voice audible to 
the audience while the actors whom he names before each speech 
repeat their lines after him. His attacks against the lack of education 
of the youngsters in both the middle and upper classes are more fre- 
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quent and more violent than his predecessor’s. Also he never pads. 
He is just as critical and outspoken in 1786 as he was at the beginning, 
though he does not dare to make any mention whatsoever of the 
church or of the government. For him, too, the proletariat does not 
exist. 

The journals of the ’eighties followed his lead blindly. Not one 
entered into controversies with him, although his attacks on actors 
and stage practice brought out a series of broadsides by a soi-disant 
“cura de Vallescas” filled with vituperation of El Censor and extrava- 
gant praise of things as they were on the Spanish stage. 


ARTHUR HAMILTON 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 














WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING IN THE 
PICARESQUE NOVEL 


An objection may be raised to the validity of data secured from 
fictional sources when applied to the solution of a problem of the 
type dealt with in this paper. This objection is minimized, however, 
when a realistic and frequently autobiographical form of fiction like 
the picaresque novel is used. Even granting that the figures given in 
the novels may be merely approximations, which is not necessarily 
the case, the fact remains that a large number of references, culled 
from many writers, should give a close approach to the truth. 

Three factors complicate the problem. One is the unsettled eco- 
nomic situation of the age, brought on in part by the constant war- 
fare in which Spain was engaged. In order to meet the mounting 
expense of this warfare the government resorted to currency debase- 
ment, a procedure which resulted in a general and at times rather 
violent rise in prices. The following evaluations in modern gold pesetas 
of the real for various periods during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries illustrate the extent to which the currency was controlled 
by government fiat: 1497-1536, 1.09; 1537-1565, 1.04; 1566-1608, 
.91; 1609-1642, .83; 1643-1650, .71.1_ There is likewise the fact 
that prices were generally higher in the court than elsewhere, which 
was partly due, according to one writer of the period, to the large 
number of representatives of foreign powers domiciled there.2 A 
third factor is the difference in value between gold and silver coins 
with an intrinsic value more or less stable, and vellon or alloy coins 
with an intrinsic value much lower than that established by govern- 
ment edict. At times the stated value of these latter coins was dis- 
counted as much as 50 per cent.® 

The following table lists the coins in general use during the 
Golden Age and their value in United States currency for the years 
1609-42. 


1 Earl J. Hamilton, American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain, 
1501-1650. Harvard Economic Studies, XLIII (1934), 72. 

2 Suarez de Figueroa, El pasajero (Biblioteca Renacimiento, Madrid, 1913), 
p. 201. : 

8H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition in Spain (New York and London, 
1906), I, 563-64. 
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Value in United 
Value in States Cur- 
Coin Type Maravedis rency for the 
Years 1609-42* 
Media blanca ........ vellont or copper % $ .0012 
PE ic dade cvee ved vellon or copper y, .0024 
CO ree vellon or copper ..... .0047 
aR vellon or copper 4 .0188 
ED .cscoavacdes vellon or copper 8% .0399 
RSL ASR Bis 25: silver 34 .1601 
PE cis ccdécéiece gold 330 1.55 
a rere gold 375 1.76 


* Using a parity of .19295 for the modern gold peseta, and based on Hamilton’s evalua- 
tion of the real as .83 in modern gold pesetas for the period. 

t Vellon coins, originally an alloy of silver and copper, were gradually reduced by 
debasement to pure copper (Hamilton, op. cit., p. 46, note 3). 

t Frequently used as an accounting unit after about 1620 (Hamilton, op. cit., p. 90, 
note 4). 

§ Unit of silver coinage, with multiples of 2, 4, and 8. 

1 Also called excelente de Granada. Not minted after 1537, it persisted as a unit of 
account for about two centuries (Hamilton, op. cit., p. 55, note 3). 


Occasional references are also found to the following coins: the 
cuatrin, defined by Covarrubias as an ancient coin of slight value; 
the patacon, a silver coin worth eight reals ; the ochavo, a copper coin 
worth two maravedis; the carlin, worth about one silver real. 

The first reference to income, found in Lazarillo de Tormes 
(1554), is not very enlightening. Lazaro rented a donkey and four 
jars, and began to deliver water in Toledo. For these he paid the 
owner 30 maravedis a day, keeping all that he earned over that 
amount, as well as his total income on Saturdays.* Despite his ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the arrangement, his earnings must have 
been trifling, since it took him four years of saving to acquire an 
outfit of second-hand clothes.*® 

Since no picaresque novels were published during the reign of 
Philip II, the next reference to earnings is found in a work of the 
seventeenth century, Cervantes’ Rinconete y Cortadillo (1601 or 
1602). Here we learn that porters, carrying small bundles from 
market, sometimes earned as much as five or six reals a day, on 
which they could eat, drink, and enjoy life like a king.® 

Fractional coins, when translated into their equivalent values in 
our currency, seem almost too small to consider, but they did repre- 
sent appreciable values in the seventeenth century, especially to those 


4 Lazarillo de Tormes, C.C. 25, pp. 253-54. 
5 Ibid., p. 254. 6 Cervantes, Novelas ejemplares, C.C. 27, p. 154. 
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dependent on manual labor. The rogue Justina, for example, tells of 
three old women in Rioseco who made a living by bringing wool home 
to spin. She suggests to them that in order to save time they engage 
her to carry the wool between the warehouse and their home, each 
paying her a cuarto for the trip. The old women, perturbed over the 
concession of this amount which seems like millions to them, finally 
offer to pay her three maravedis each. Only after considerable hag- 
gling do they consent to pay the additional maravedi asked by Justina, 
a matter of less than half a cent in our money.’ 

One thing which the rogue sedulously avoided was farm labor. 
Hence, any information regarding wages paid on farms and the in- 
come of peasants will have to come from other sources, such as Don 
Quijote, where we find the following references: a boy receives seven 
reals a month and keep for herding cattle ;* Sancho Panza, lamenting 
the loss of his mule, states that it brought him in 26 maravedis a day, 
which covered half his living expenses.® 

The position generally followed by the rogue was that of servant, 
for it offered him a chance to live in cities, and did not entail a great 
deal of manual labor. And yet this occupation rarely offered more 
than food, lodging, and a second-hand suit of livery. The servant of 
a priest in Toledo, about 1600, received a food allowance of 13 mara- 
vedis a day plus two pounds of bread, but no salary.*® Suarez de 
Figueroa says that servants not only worked for years without being 
paid, but were even forced to pawn their shirts in order to supple- 
ment the pittance of food doled out by their masters." For the trying 
position of serving as escort to seven ladies at the same time, Lazarillo 
de Tormes was paid only seven cuartos a day for food and his lodg- 
ing.1* Nor had their situation improved toward the end of the Golden 
Age, for Zabaleta states that the general wage for maid servants in 
Madrid was 16 reals a month plus an allowance of 14 cuartos a day 
for food, an allowance which he considers only half what it should 
be.18 


7 Lépez de Ubeda, La picara Justina, B.A.E., XXXIII, 149a. 
8 Cervantes, Don Quijote de la Mancha, C.C. 4, p. 116. 
® Jbid., C.C. 6, p. 237. 


10 “Didlogo intitulado El Capon,” Revue Hispanique, XXXVIII (October, 
1916), 312. 


11 El pasajero, p. 221. %*H. Luna, Lazarillo de Tormes, B.A.E., Il, 123d. 


18 Zabaleta, El dia de fiesta por la maiiana y por la tarde (Biblioteca Uni- 
versal, Madrid, 1885), p. 148. 
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One of the best sources of information on wages for the period is 
El donado hablador (1624-26) in which Alonso is employed as fol- 
lows : servant to a sexton for seven reals a month and keep ;* servant 
to a city official in Cordoba, for whom he worked three months for 
only his keep ;** servant to a doctor for six months for four ducats 
and keep ;** as general handy man to an actor he received 12 reals a 
month and keep ;*’ as servant to a painter for six months he earned 
24 reals and keep.’* In the same novel, a barber, fined 36 reals, says 
that it is more than he can earn in six months, no matter how hard 
he works.*® 

Another excellent source is the Vida y hechos de Estebanillo Gon- 
zdlez (1646), one of the most autobiographical of the picaresque 
novels. Estebanillo is first employed as a barber’s apprentice in Italy 
for a year, at the end of which he will receive 20 ducats.*° As a page 
in Madrid he receives 10 cuartos a day for his keep ;** as a mason in 
Mérida, three reals a day ;** for cleaning mud from a cistern, two 
reals and a small amount of food a day ;** and as a fisherman near 
Gibraltar, two loaves of bread a day and two reals a week.** 

According to Hamilton, the index number of wages in Spain did 
not increase from about 1610 to 1627; in fact, an occasional decline 
can be noted.*® The references given above from El Capon, Luna’s 
Lazarillo de Tormes, and El donado hablador, works which roughly 
fall in this period, seem to reflect this situation fairly accurately, since 
no general or consistent increase is indicated. The highest wage noted 
for the period is, incidentally, the 12 reals per month and keep re- 
ceived by Alonso when working for the actor. From 1627 to 1650 
the index number of wages rose gradually.** This increase is noted 
in the figures given by Estebanillo Gonzalez, his pay of three reals a 


14 Jerénimo de Alcala, El donado hablador, B.A.E., XVIII, 502a. 

15 [bid., p. 515a. 16 [bid., p. 523a. 

17 [bid., p. 53la. Dr. G. T. Northup in his Selections from the Picaresque 
Novel (D. C. Heath, 1935), p. 173, calls this very low pay, since a full member 
of the company would have received five or six reals daily with keep. But 
Alonso did not hire out as an actor, and his income of 12 reals a month and 


keep seems fairly high when compared with wages generally paid during the 
period. 


18 Jbid., p. 573a. 19 [bid., p. 514a. 
20 Vida y hechos de Estebanillo Gonzélez, B.A.E., XX XIII, 297b. 
21 [bid., p. 303d. 22 Tbid., p. 306d. 23 [bid., p. 307a. 


24 Ibid, p. 311. 25 Op. cit., p. 273, chart 18. 26 Ibid. 
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day as mason being the highest found by the writer in the picaresque 
novel. 

The first reference to the cost of living comes from Lazarillo de 
Tormes, where the statement is made that Lazaro’s second master, a 
miserly priest, allowed himself five blancas a day for meat.?7 Even 
on Saturdays, when he celebrated by purchasing a sheep’s head, the 
cost was only three maravedis.** A further indication that living ex- 
penses for the period were extremely low is found in chapter iii. 
Lazaro’s next master, having acquired a real, sent the boy out to buy 
bread, wine, and meat.?® He must have been able to buy a fair 
amount of food with it, for he states that they ate well that day.*° 

From 1550 to 1600 prices increased considerably,** a circumstance 
which can be noted in the works published shortly after the latter 
date. In Cervantes’ Coloquio de los perros (before 1609) an arbitrista 
suggests that every inhabitant of the country between the ages of 14 
and 60 fast one day a month, giving the money thus saved to the 
government. According to him “ninguno déstos dejaré de gastar, y 
esto, contado al minorete, cada dia real y medio; y yo quiero que sea 
no mas de un real, que no puede ser menos, aunque coma alholvas.’’** 
The real and a half mentioned here represents a sizable increase over 
the five blancas a day spent by Lazaro’s second master. In El Capon 
the servant of a priest receives a daily food allowance of two pounds 
of bread and 13 maravedis,** an amount contemptuously referred to 
as good rations for a bird.** Luxuries evidently came high in Madrid, 
for an actor states that a mistress cost him eight reals a day for food 
and six ducats a month for the house.** 

Lazarillo de Tormes (Luna) receives seven cuartos a day as an 
escort in Valladolid, on which he eats splendidly and buys wine of at 
least average quality.** This is a decrease from the real and a half 
mentioned in Coloquio de los perros as the minimum daily amount 
necessary for subsistence some twenty years earlier. Here again the 
picaresque novel seems to reflect accurately economic conditions, for 
according to Hamilton the index prices of food for Old Castile and 
Leén dropped from 91.24 to 84.06 between the years 1601 and 1620. ** 


27 Op. cit., p. 130. 28% Ibid., pp. 130-31. 2® Ibid., p. 203. 8° Ibid., p. 208. 
81 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 200, chart 7. 82 Cervantes, C.C. 37, p. 335. 
88 Op. cit., p. 312. 84 Op. cit., p. 312. 

85 Rojas Villandrando, Viaje entretenido (1901), I, 217. 

86 Op. cit., p. 123d. 87 Op. cit., p. 217, table 26. 
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Prices in this region rose rapidly after 1620,** although perhaps 
not to the extent indicated by an episode in El donado hablador. 
Alonso, apprenticed in Segovia, is discharged after eating his first 
meal, when his employer’s wife estimates that what he had consumed 
was worth a real and a half, and that it would cost eight reals a day 
to pay for his meat, bread, and wine.*® 

During this entire period, marked by fluctuating but generally 
increasing prices, real wages did not always show a corresponding in- 
crease. From 1611 to 1627, for instance, the composite index num- 
bers of real wages declined from 130.56 to 97.82; between 1635 and 
1650, from 114.60 to 93.30.*° The experience of Alonso as a carder 
in Segovia quite likely is an indication of the difficult situation in which 
most laborers found themselves because of this decline. Although he 
worked steadily, his pay was small, and not sufficient for food, lodg- 
ing, and clothing.** Such a condition helps to account for the large 
number of vagabonds in Spain, since there was little incentive for a 
man to work, when by availing himself of private charity and the 
food supplied by monasteries, he could live as well as those regu- 
larly employed. 

Toward the end of the Golden Age the cost of living had in- 
creased to such an extent that what would have been a generous 
allowance at the beginning of the seventeenth century fell far short 
of providing subsistence. Zabaleta decries the food allowance of 14 
cuartos a day generally received by maid servants in Madrid, saying 
that with veal costing eleven and a half cuartos a pound, bread five 
cuartos, and wine of inferior quality seven cuartos for half an 
azumbre, the allowance is only half enough.*? He also refers to an 
escort, who would starve on his allowance of three reals a day, were 
it not for certain perquisites generally adherent to his position. With- 
out them, his diet would be so meager that God would have to resus- 
citate him every morning.** 

Wit.iaM E. WILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


88 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 217, table 26.  * Op. cit., p. 576d. 

40 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 278, table 29. 41 El donado hablador, p. 579a. 
42 Fl dia de fiesta por la mafiana y por la tarde, p. 148. 

48 [bid., p. 183. 











THE CHRONOLOGY OF DON QUIJOTE, PART I 


The following remarks with regard to the time element in Don 
Quijote, Part I, may be of interest to secondary school teachers whose 
students are fortunate enough to read extracts from, or a simplified 
version of, Cervantes’ novel as a part of their work in Spanish. The 
object of these remarks is an attempt to present the chronology of 
events as they occur in the first edition of Part I, to attempt to justify, 
as far as is possible, Cervantes’ statements, and to give a further 
semblance of reality to the hero’s itinerary by ascribing a definite, 
though hypothetical, date to the action. 

Cervantes wrote Don Quijote as a work of fiction, probably took 
years to complete it, and did not concern himself about accuracies 
of time and distance in his story. Critics have pointed out the dis- 
crepancies of fact in the work, and in some editions attempts have 
been made to correct errors, or seeming errors, of chronology and 
distance which occur in the first edition of the novel. Such changes 
have seldom improved the original which in spite of its irregularities 
still remains the most satisfactory version, and the time sequences of 
Part I as they were originally printed fit with considerable accuracy 
into a calendar month as will be shown subsequently. 

The omission from the first edition of the episode involving the 
theft of Sancho’s rucio, apparently intended to be inserted in chap- 
ter xxv of Part I, cannot definitely be charged to Cervantes. The 
careless or incorrect statements of Sancho must here be overlooked, 
for he is not a reliable chronicler (1).1 The episode of the Captive 
also presents a difficulty, but one that is not baffling. The Captive, 
it will be recalled, tells his story as occurring in the year 1589, a date 
which is too early even for the events in chapter vi of Don Quijote 
(2), but since Cervantes may have made the action of his fiction 
contemporaneous with the time of its composition, the conjecture of 
scholars that the Captive’s story, like that of the Curioso Imperti- 
nente, had been written before the Quijote was begun, could place 
the time of writing of the Captive episode in the year 1589. It is a 
well-rounded episode complete in itself. It begins with the same 
words as does the Quijote: “En un lugar de...” and on only one 
occasion do the listeners at the venta interrupt the narrative. Cer- 


1 The numbers in parentheses refer to the notes and quotations at the end 
of the article. 
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vantes may have made minor changes in the story after it was written 
in order to fit it into its new medium, the novel, but if he did so he 
neglected to alter the date of the episode. If the story had been 
rearranged from the standpoint of date alone it would have been 
necessary to add about ten years to the ages of all the characters, an 
arrangement which would not be satisfactory for his purpose of weav- 
ing the story into the main plot. The only other possibility would 
have been a complete rewriting in such a way that much of the original 
version would have to be altered; in other words, the story must be 
used practically as it was originally written or else rejected entirely. 
Cervantes may have thought that his readers would not take him to 
task for inconsistencies, a thought which he abandoned in the light 
of experience. He learned that readers were critical, and with the 
printed page as evidence they accused him of being in error. Sansén 
Carrasco speaks for him in chapter iii of Part Il when he says: 
“como las obras impresas se miran despacio, fdcilmente se ven sus 
faltas.” 

John Ormsby states that “the action of the whole story of Don 
Quixote is supposed to extend over three or four months only, but 
according to dates it extends over twenty-five years, from 1589 to 
1614” (3). It is my purpose in this article to consider Part I only, 
chronicle certain of the events day by day, and show that it is possible 
(with one exception) to fit them accurately into a period of exactly 
thirty-one consecutive days. This is going farther than the specialist 
in Cervantes, Rodriguez Marin, who, though ever happy when he can 
prove Cervantes to be in the right, does not always attempt to justify 
the chronology of Don Quijote or references to the passing of time 
which the author makes. It must be borne in mind that no attempt is 
made here to vindicate or justify Cervantes in every detail; the aim 
is simply to fit the events into one month of a calendar year on the 
basis of evidence in the novel. 

To give the action of the story greater verisimilitude the events 
can be assigned conjecturally to the year 1598, which is probably the 
most satisfactory year for the purpose. Don Quixote set out alone on 
his first sally early on a Friday morning in July, and this Friday 
must be the last day in the month if a plausible chronological sequence 
is to be arrived at. In the years 1592, 1598, and 1603, July 31 fell 
on Friday, but internal evidence shows that the first-mentioned year 
is too early, and since the novel was probably finished some time in 
1604 the year 1603 obviously seems too late a date. We can imagine, 
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then, that Don Quixote set out on his first sally early in the morning 
of Friday (4), July (5) 31, 1598. The calculations which follow are 
undoubtedly fortuitous, but they approach accuracy, and they do serve 
to impress on the reader’s mind the succession of major events in 
the first part of the novel. 

The first night Don Quixote spent at the venta, watched his armor 
(6), and after being dubbed knight by the innkeeper left for home 
at dawn (7), aided Andrés during the morning, and arrived home 
that night (8), Saturday, August 1. The next day, Sunday, August 2, 
the scrutiny of the books in Don Quixote’s library took place (9) and 
that night the condemned books were burned (10). Don Quixote 
spent a day or so in bed (11) during which time the entrance to his 
library was walled up. He remained at home for a fortnight (12) 
(ie., August 2-16) when accompanied by Sancho he left on his sec- 
ond sally Sunday night, August 16 (13). Knight and squire traveled 
all night (14) and on Monday, August 17, they had the adventure 
with the windmill. That same Monday night they spent in the open 
(15), and on Tuesday, August 18, they reached the Puerto Lapice 
highway (16) at three in the afternoon, had the adventure with the 
Biscayans, and spent the night with the goatherds (17). Wednesday 
morning, August 19 (18), they attended the burial of Chrysostom, 
had the adventure with the Yangiiesans, and hurried to reach shelter 
before nightfall (19). They arrived at the “Maritornes” inn that 
evening ; Don Quixote became involved in the famous bedroom scene 
(20), and both he and Sancho spent a troubled night (21, 22). Thurs- 
day morning, August 20, Don Quixote refused to pay for his lodg- 
ing (23), Sancho was tossed in the blanket, they had the adventure 
with the flocks of sheep, and that night (24) after the adventure with 
the dead body they ate their first and only meal of the day (25). Their 
search for water that dark night (26), ie., Thursday, August 20, 
brought them to the fulling mills which they discovered Friday 
morning, August 21 (27). This same morning Don Quixote cap- 
tured Mambrino’s helmet and freed the galley slaves (28). Knight 
and squire entered the Sierra Morena and first met Cardenio this 
same day, and (probably) that night (29) Sancho’s rucio was stolen. 
The next day, Saturday, August 22, Don Quixote wrote the letter 
addressed Dulcinea and gave Sancho the order for the three ass 
colts (30). The following day (31), Sunday, August 23, Sancho 
reached the “Maritornes” inn, and the next day (32), Monday, Au- 
gust 24, the priest, the barber, and Sancho entered the Sierra Morena 
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(33). Sancho sought out his master while the priest and the barber 
met Cardenio and heard his story. Dorotea, after relating her story, 
joined the party and agreed to play the role of the Princess Micomi- 
cona. Don Quixote queried Sancho about Dulcinea (34) and later 
in the day all set out together. The next day, Tuesday, August 25 
(35), the party reached the “Maritornes” inn in time for lunch (36), 
After lunch the story of the Curioso Impertinente was read (37). 
Don Quixote interrupted the reading of the story when he battled 
with the wine skins, then went to sleep again (38). That same after- 
noon Don Fernando and Luscinda arrived at the inn. It grew late, 
i.e., it began to grow dark (39), and soon thereafter the Captive and 
Zoraida reached the inn (40). All sat down to supper (41), after 
which (42) the Captive told the story of his life (43). That same 
night, Tuesday, August 25, the Oidor and his daughter Clara arrived 
(44) and then through an oversight Cervantes has the party eat 
supper a second time (45). Early the next morning, Wednesday, 
August 26 (46), Clara’s lover Don Luis serenaded her. Later in the 
morning the barber, owner of Mambrino’s helmet, arrived. Don 
Quixote and his party had been two days at the “Maritornes” inn 
(47) when he was tied and put in a cage (48). The whole party 
then set out for Don Quixote’s home. They stopped at an “hermoso 
valle” to spend the siesta period (49). The day was still Wednesday, 
August 26. They traveled six days and reached Don Quixote’s home 
town Sunday noon, August 30 (50). (Here there is a discrepancy of 
one or at most two days, the only discrepancy for which there is no 
clear justification.) 

Cervantes seems definitely to have intended that the events of the 
story should occur in the summer during the month of August, but 
had no idea of checking his fictional chronology against the calendar 
of any definite year. Nor did he take into consideration the phases 
of the moon when he specifically mentions the moon or the absence 
of moonlight. For accuracy’s sake there should be a bright moon in 
the sky on the night of July 31 (51), the sky should be dark on the 
night of August 20 (52), and in the early morning of August 26 there 
should be a moon in the sky just before dawn (53). If my astronomy 
is correct, since Easter Sunday in 1598 fell on March 22, the Paschal 
full moon must have been on March 21. Assuming that this is also 
the date of the true full moon, then on July 31 the moon would rise in 
the early morning between two and three o’clock. On August 25 the 
moon would rise near midnight. It could be argued that Don Quixote 
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did see a moon in the morning sky on August 26, that on the night 
of August 20 the sky was overcast or the trees of the forest were so 
dense that they hid the moon’s light, but no explanation could be 
offered for the total darkness of the night of July 31. But let us not 
exclude the year 1598 on that account, for it surely never entered 
Cervantes’ head to keep a record of the moon’s phases for any 
summer period. When he needed the moon he introduced it without 
more ado. 


1. On the same day that he was tossed in the blanket Sancho says: “Por 
ventura, el que ayer mantearon, zera otro que el hijo de mi padre?” (chapter 
xviii). A greater discrepancy occurs in chapter lii when Sancho addresses his 
fallen master with the words: “Oh liberal sobre todos los Alejandros, pues por 
solos ocho meses de servicio me tenias dada la mejor insula que el mar cifie y 
rodea!” Could this refer to the time required to write Part 1? It would not be 
an impossible task, writing an average of about two pages a day for eight 
months. Perhaps Cervantes figured that the actual time consumed in writing the 
book was eight months. Perhaps, too, this is just another inaccuracy on the part 
of the author or the printers. 


2. The Pastor de Iberia by Bernardo de la Vega, mentioned in chapter vi, 
was published in Seville in 1591. J. E. Hartzenbusch chose this year 1589 for his 
version of the “diario.” Cf. El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha, 
Argamasilla del Alba, 1863, Vol. III, pp. xxix, xxx. 


3. Don Quixote, Glasgow, 1901, Vol. III, p. 23, note. 
4. Chapter ii, “acerté a ser viernes aquel dia.” 


5. Chapter ii, “una mafiana, antes del dia, que era uno de los calurosos del 
mes de Julio.” 


6. Chapter iii, “aquella noche las podria velar en un patio del castillo.” 
7. Chapter iv, “La del alba seria cuando don Quijote salié de la venta.” 


8. Chapter v, “Tres dias ha que no parecen él, ni el rocin, ni la adarga, ni la 
lanza, ni las armas.” No one, to my knowledge, has tried to justify Cervantes’ 
use of “tres dias ha” in this remark made by the housekeeper. Rodriguez Marin 
says: “Trascordése aqui el Ama, o exageré a lo andaluz: Don Quijote sélo 
habia pasado una noche fuera de su casa: aquella en que fué armado caballero 
en la venta.”—El ingenioso hidalgo don Quijote de la Mancha, Madrid, 1927, 
Vol. I, p. 190, note to line 2. But Don Quixote had not seen the housekeeper 
since some time before retiring on Thursday. Therefore, just as one says “ocho 
dias” to designate a week, so one might say “tres dias” to mean Thursday (the 
last day she had seen her master), Friday, and Saturday (the day on which she 
is speaking). 


9. Chapter v, “de hacer lo que otro dia hizo.” 


10. Chapter vii, “Aquella noche quemé y abrasé el Ama cuantos libros habia 
en el corral y en toda la casa.” 
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11. Chapter vii, “De alli a dos dias se levanté don Quijote.” 
12. Chapter vii, “él estuvo quince dias en casa muy sosegado.” 
13. Chapter vii, “una noche se salieron del lugar.” 


14. Chapter vii, “caminaron tanto, que al amanecer se tuvieron por seguros 
de que no los hallarian aunque los buscasen.” 


15. Chapter viii, “aquella noche la pasaron entre unos dGrboles.” 


16. Chapter viii, “Tornaron a su comenzado camino del Puerto Lépice, y a 
obra de las tres del dia le descubrieron.” 


17. Chapter x, “y diéronse prisa por llegar a poblado antes que anocheciese; 
pero faltéles el sol, y la esperanza de alcanzar lo que deseaban, junto a unas 
chozas de unos cabreros, y asi determinaron de pasarla alli.” 


18. Chapter xiii, “Mas apenas comenzé a descubrirse el dia por los balcones 
del Oriente, cuando los cinco de los seis cabreros se levantaron y fueron a des- 
pertar a don Quijote.” 


19. Chapter xv, “vamos de aqui antes que la noche venga y nos saltee en este 
despoblado.” 


20. Chapter xvi, “Habia el harriero concertado con ella que aquella noche 
se refocilarian juntos.” 


21. Chapter xvii, “queddése dormido (i.e., Don Quixote) mds de tres horas.” 


22. Chapter xvii, “Durdle (i.e., to Sancho) esta borrasca y mala andanza 
casi dos horas.” 


23. Chapter xvii, “Sdélo he menester que vuestra merced me pague el gasto 
que esta noche he hecho en la venta.” 


24. Chapter xix, “En estas y otras platicas les tomé la noche en mitad del 
camino.” 


25. Chapter xix, “y tendidos sobre la verde yerba, con la salsa de su hambre, 
almorzaron, comieron, merendaron y cenaron a un mesmo punto.” 


26. Chapter xx, “comenzaron a caminar por el prado arriba a tiento, porque 
la escuridad de la noche no les dejaba ver cosa alguna.” 


27. Chapter xx, “Acabé en esto de descubrirse el alba.” 
28. Chapter xxii, “que aun no son las diez del dia.” 


29. Chapter xxv(?), “Aquella noche llegaron a la mitad de las entratias de 
Sierra Morena, adonde le parecié a Sancho pasar aquella noche.” It will be re- 
called that the theft of Sancho’s rucio is not recorded in the first edition. How- 
ever, the animal was stolen, and during the night while Sancho slept. 


30. Chapter xxv, “Fecha en las entraias de Sierra Morena a veinte y dos 
de Agosto deste presente aio.” This is the date which makes it imperative to 
start Don Quixote out on his first sally on the last day of July. Otherwise the 
events could not be fitted into a calendar month. 
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31. Chapter xxvi, “y otro dia llegé (i.e., Sancho) a la venta donde le habia 
sucedido la desgracia de la manta.” 


32. Chapter xxvii, “Otro dia llegaron al lugar donde Sancho habia dejado 
puestas las setiales de las ramas.” 


33. Chapter xxvii, “El calor, y el dia que alli llegaron, era de los del mes 
de Agosto,... la hora las tres de la tarde.” 


34. Chapter xxx, “porque el librillo de memoria donde yo la escribi le hallé 
en mi poder a cabo de dos dias de tu partida.” Sancho left with the message for 
Dulcinea on Saturday, August 22. Some time on Sunday, Don Quixote found 
the notebook which Sancho had forgotten to take with him. Saturday and Sun- 
day would constitute the “dos dias” mentioned by Don Quixote. 


35. Chapter xxxii, “llegaron otro dia a la venta.” 


36. Chapter xxxii, “les aderezé una razonable comida; y a todo esto dormia 
don Quijote.” 


37. Chapter xxxii, “— Si leyera — dijo el Cura —, si no fuera mejor gastar 
este tiempo en dormir que en leer.” It must be borne in mind that this is the 
siesta hour; hence the appropriateness of sleeping. 


38. Chapter xxxv, “Dejéronle dormir, y saliéronse al portal de la venta.” 
39. Chapter xxxvii, “porque ya hoy es tarde.” 


40. Chapter xxxvii, “pero a todo puso silencio un pasajero que en aquel 
sazén entré en la venta.” . 


41. Chapter xxxvii, “Ya, en esto, llegaba la noche ... sentédronse todos a una 
larga mesa... y asi cenaron con mucho contento.” 


42. Chapter xxxix, “Acabaron de cenar, levantaron los manteles.” 


43. Chapter xxxix, “don Fernando rogé al Cautivo les contase el discurso de 
su vida.” 


44. Chapter xlii, “En esto llegaba ya la noche, y al cerrar della, llegé a la 
venta un coche, con algunos hombres de a caballo.” Cervantes filled this day, 
Tuesday, August 25, with so many happenings that he is guilty of carelessness. 
He speaks of night falling twice on the same day, and has the party eat supper 
a second time. There can be no doubt, however, but that he is recording the 
events of one single day. 


45. Chapter xlii, “Ya, en esto, estaba aderezada la cena, y todos se sentaron 
a la mesa.” 


46. Chapter xlii, “faltando poco por venir el alba.” 


47. Chapter xlvi, “Dos dias eran ya pasados: los que habia que toda aquella 
ilustre compafiia estaba en la venta.” The party arrived on Tuesday, August 25, 
before lunch time; the “dos dias” are Tuesday and Wednesday. 


48. Chapter xlvi, “Llegdronse a él, que libre y seguro de tal acontecimiento 
dormia.” It must be remembered that Don Quixote had been up all night keep- 
ing watch over the “castle.” 
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49. Chapter xlviii, “era bueno para que, sesteando nosotros, tuviesen los 
bueyes fresco y abundante pasto.” 


50. Chapter lii, “a cabo de seis dias llegaron a la aldea de don Quijote, 
adonde entraron en la mitad del dia, que acerté a ser domingo.” By no stretch 
of the imagination can “seis dias” indicate the time between Wednesday and 
Sunday. At most the author is only one day wrong, however. 


51. Chapter iii, “con tanta claridad de la luna, que podia competir con el que 
se la prestaba.” 


52. Chapter xx, “la escuridad de la noche no les dejaba ver cosa alguna.” 


53. Chapter xliii, “Dame tu nuevas della, j;oh luminaria de las tres caras!” 


GEORGE IRVING DALE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

















IT’S IN THE CARDS 


Christmas to the Spaniard is not so full of sentiment as to people 
of our country, but for Spanish classes, Christmas can be laden with 
much which we want our students to absorb. Interest in different 
countries and customs, the realization that our ways are not the only 
ways, an increase in vocabulary, and an ability to use Spanish can all 
be motivated by Christmas festivities. 

Much material is available. Besides the book Christmastide, by 
Agnes Marie Brady, full of songs, plays, games, and studies of 
Christmas customs in Spain and Mexico, the Pan American Uniun 
provides a number of mimeographed “helps.” Several textbooks, too, 
have sections or chapters related to Pascuas de Navidad. 

Christmas songs, both Spanish and translations of those familiar 
to our students, form part of our pre-Christmas program to let the 
learners get rid of surplus spirits and add painlessly to their store 
of Spanish knowledge. 

Much of this is only passive learning. Actively, some of us at 
Miami try to let our students prepare for the Christmas season by 
composing Christmas verses and cards. Yes, we know Christmas 
greeting cards are not typically Spanish. 

Christmas cards, tradition tells us, originated in England in 1845 
when W. C. Dobson got tired of writing personal letters to all his 
friends and printed a form card. Since then, Christmas cards have 
been more popular in England and America than in Latin coun- 
tries. A year ago I combed librerias in Lima and Santiago for 
greeting cards in verse. The only stock I found had been printed in 
Cincinnati. But having manufactured my own, I found the Spanish- 
American recipients very enthusiastic over the idea. Certainly proud 
aunts and grandmothers, getting a greeting in Spanish from the Miami 
student, will appreciate the effort, even if they don’t understand a word 
of it. Too, Christmas-card writing gives the students a feeling of 
mastery and accomplishment. They have progressed far beyond an 
ability to translate “The white house of Jane is in the city.” They 
know now how to say “Merry Christmas” in their newly acquired 
Spanish. 

This is not the place to write a treatise on how to teach poetry 
writing. I wrote on that subject once before (Hispanta, VII, 361-66) 
and was agreeably surprised to learn by letters that other teachers had 
successfully turned their classes into versifiers. These paragraphs are 
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merely to suggest the possibility of practical application of Spanish, 
at Christmas time, and to offer some samples. 

Here are a half dozen unretouched Christmas verses from last 
year’s crop: 


Amigo mio, en esta estacién 
Cuando la tierra tiene alegria, 
Reciba mis saludos de hoy dia 
Y buen deseo y felicitacion. 


Padres mios, no soy travieso 

Ni muy malo, y en prueba de eso 
Todo mi carifio tomad 

Este dia de Navidad. 


Buenos deseos a medios, en verdad, 
Yo no los quiero. 

Asi los mios esta Navidad 

Los doy entero. 


De tu corazén al mio 
Hay una larga cadena 
Sobre todo estas Pascuas 
De carifio toda llena. 


Mama, mi carifio ansia 
Que con dichas, alegria, 
Y toda felicidad, 

Goces de este santo dia 
De Pascuas de Navidad. 


Padres mios, aceptad 
Esta sencilla expresién 
Como felicitacién 

De Pascuas de Navidad. 


Este dia en que temblaba 
El lucero de Belén 
Quisiera para ti, amigo, 
Que todo esté bien, muy bien. 
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And then, having given the students an idea about Christmas verse 
writing, we teachers sent all those in our classes a printed Christmas 
card. 

The response convinced us that the trouble and outlay of cash 
were greatly appreciated. It was quite a job to prepare over four 
hundred Christmas cards for mailing, but the response made it worth 
while. 

A number of first-year students, with less than four months of 
class work, drew on their meager vocabulary to tell us thank you in 
Spanish. One boy wrote a very amusing letter, accusing me of play- 
ing a dirty trick on him by forcing him to work harder on Spanish 
than he had ever done for a lesson, because he wanted to show the 
foreign card around to his friends, and he had to look up all the 
words he didn’t know to be sure he could translate it upon demand. 
Apparently that vocabulary stuck, because during the next months he 
frequently used some of the words in class recitation. 

And several parents took time to write thanking us for our inter- 
est in their children and reporting the students’ delight at getting the 
card and its effect to increase their enthusiasm for Spanish. 

Any teacher, with either a school press or a local friendly printer, 
can do what we did. We had a cut of the University seal to head the 
card, but that is not essential. We had no Spanish type, but it took 
only a few seconds to write in the few accents and tildes in the 
verse. 

For teachers who do not want to spend the time writing their 
own verse greetings, I offer free use of the several I have used in 
other years. 


“Afio nuevo, vida nueva,” 
dice un refran espajfiol. 

Mis buenos deseos lleva 

esta carta, y como el sol 

que da todo su oro en ascuas 
quisiera ser en verdad 

para que en vuestro camino 
alumbre un rayo divino. 
Tened muy dichosas Pascuas 
y eterna felicidad. 
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Las Pascuas de Navidad 
Cual mi coraz6n ansia 
Gozad llenas de alegria, 
Salud, y prosperidad. 


Con sincera voluntad 
Vuestro profesor desea 
Que este nuevo afio os sea 
Lleno de felicidad. 


WI.is Knapp JONES 




















SANTA FE DE BOGOTA 


The city of Bogota (word pronounced strongly oxytone with the 
first two syllables very short) celebrated this summer the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of its founding. Bogota is the aboriginal name of 
the sluggish river that collects the waters of the great sabana and 
throws them over the edge at the justly famous Salto de Tequendama. 
The city was founded by the Andalusian conquistador Don Gonzalo 
Ximénez de Quesada on August 6, 1538. August 5, 1938, then, was 
devoted to the solemn transference of his remains from the cemetery 
and interment in the cathedral. Quesada named the whole region the 
Nuevo Reino de Granada, and the city Santa Fe de Bogota. 

The celebrations began on the eighteenth of July and ended on 
August thirty-first. On every day of that period there was at least 
one event, generally three or four, and on one day seven. Bogota is 
normally a solemn city living or struggling with its cold but invigor- 
ating climate, but the authorities, having decided to celebrate, made a 
thorough and intelligent job of it. A certain brilliance was added by 
the inauguration ceremonies of a newly elected president of the re- 
public, Eduardo Santos, August 7, and the presence of special envoys 
sent by the American governments to the inauguration. The Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish had its part in the Bogota 
centenary through the participation of the Editor of Hispania, ap- 
pointed a delegate by President Roosevelt to the opening exercises of 
the new National Library. He was accompanied by Dr. John T. Reid, 
national president of Sigma Delta Pi. The new library and the series 
of lectures given there were the acme of the intellectual part of the 
celebration. 

The library was officially opened by the President of the Republic 
on July 20. The lectures given thereafter on various dates between 
July 21 and August 25 and the lecturers were: André Siegfried, 
“Ouelques figures d’hommes politiques francais”; René Hughe, 
“L’Energie dans la littérature et l'art en France au XIX® siécle” ; 
Alberto Candioti, “La formacién de la nacionalidad argentina” ; 
William James Entwistle, “General Characteristics of English Litera- 
ture,” and “Shakespeare”; J. A. Susto, “Panamejios de la época 
colonial’; Helmuth Petriconi, “La literatura hispanoamericana en 
Europa” ; Sylvio Julio de Albuquerque Lima, “La poesia brasilera en 
la poesta americana” ; Gustavo Adolfo Otero, “El pensamiento bolivi- 
ano a través de sus hombres representativos’; Alejandro Aguilar 
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Machado, “La politica internacional de Colombia y Costa Rica frente 
a la doctrina Monroe” ; Enoc Aguado, “El periodismo nicaragiiense” ; 
J. M. Ots, “La presencia del Estado espaiiol en América durante el 
pertodo colonial’; Alfred Coester, “Divagaciones sobre la literatura 
norteamericana” ; Paul Rivet, “El origen del hombre americano,” 1; 
Vicomte Jacques d’Aumale, “Les beaux costumes que nous allons voir 
prés de la route Mandarine’; Paul Rivet, “El origen del hombre 
americano,” Il; Nicolas Delgado, “Origenes del arte ecuatoriano” ; 
José Jiménez Borja, “Evolucién de las letras en el Per’ ; Enrique 
Aguiar, “La ciudad intelectual” ; José Cuatrecasas, “El drbol de la 
quina en Colombia y en América.” 

The library building is modern in every respect and without doubt 
it surpasses any other in Spanish America both inside and out. There 
are very few in the United States that equal its general construction 
and facilities. Beside the library building itself popular interest was 
aroused by the Book Exposition and the works of art exhibited by 
various countries. The books were gifts from the several countries, 
twenty in all. France excelled all others in quantity and quality, Ger- 
many was a close second, while Italy, Japan, England, and the United 
States followed in that order of merit. The finest exhibit of modern 
painting and sculpture was sent by the Spanish government which 
had presented the library two years ago with an essentially complete 
collection of Spanish literature in two thousand bound volumes. Chile 
and Venezuela also sent fine collections of paintings. During colonial 
times the art center of South America was Quito, which produced 
religious paintings and exported them to other centers. With the 
paintings went richly carved and gilded frames, as well as polychrome 
statuettes done in realistic style. Quito too was famous for its hand- 
some churches. A very large exhibit of these antique art works was 
sent by Ecuador in charge of Sefior Nicolas Delgado, director of the 
Ecuadorian School of Fine Arts. His lectures were illustrated by 
lantern slides, while the salon was crowded with visitors at all times. 

In the salon of the United States there were exhibited some one 
hundred and fifteen books selected and presented by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, two hundred official publications 
of the Library of Congress, thirty of the recent books published by 
the Stanford University Press (personal gift of the United States 
delegate) and a few books from the presses of the universities of 
Illinois and California. A considerable additional gift of books for 
the library was collected by the Pan American Union but they did not 
reach Bogota in time to be placed on exhibit. 
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The idea of constructing the library building which now exists 
was conceived by Don Daniel Samper Ortega, appointed national 
librarian in 1931. Owing to his energy and persistence he was able 
to keep the project moving, and by tying it to the celebration of the 
centenary to bring it to successful completion. Dynamic is the word 
to characterize the man who won the warmest esteem for his geniality 
from all the visitors as well as their admiration for his executive 
ability. He has also distinguished himself as a public speaker, his- 
torian, essayist, dramatist, and novelist. His cleverness in public 
speaking was well shown by his introductions of the lecturer for the 
day at library. In an extempore five- to ten-minute speech Don Daniel 
presented to the audience the highlights of the individual’s career and 
the interest of Colombia in his chosen topic. The hearers looked 
forward to these brief talks with almost as much expectation as they 
did to the lecture itself. The best of his novels are Zoraya, historical 
in plot but with a psychological climax of intense interest and a vivid 
description of a journey on the River Magdalena; and La Obsesién, 
psychological in plot but based on life in the country and the relations 
between the proprietor of a ranch and his servitors. 

There was some sort of parade, exhibit, game, or entertainment 
for every element of the population. Somewhat spectacular were the 
athletic contests (juegos bolivarianos) between the countries that are 
especially connected with Bolivar, that is, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia. The object behind these contests was the 
stimulation among young Colombians of an interest in athletics. The 
dedication of public works and new roads was the event of most im- 
portance on many days. The various foreign colonies made presents 
to the city of such character. The British gift was an open-air 
theater ; that of the North American colony, a clinic for tuberculous 
children. 

Of special interest to Bogotanos was the Casa Colonial. An eight- 
eenth-century house was furnished with family heirlooms in the style 
of the period. Late in the afternoon a chocolate santaferefia was 
served there. The peculiarity of it consisted not so much in the drink 
as in the food, cooked according to some very old recipes. Old dishes, 
unique to Bogota, are still served in some houses. The exhibit of the 
Casa Colonial terminated by an evening dance, attended by the guests 
in costumes which were supposed to be not less than a hundred years 
old. 

Musical concerts, both vocal and instrumental, were significant 
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events in the centenary. Directors for the symphony orchestra were 
brought from Brazil, Chile, and other American countries and Ameri- 
can compositions were stressed. Besides there was a contest between 
native musical orchestras called murgas, some of which played the 
traditional guitars while others, the players being Indians or negroes, 
had only pipes and drums. The dances which were executed at the 
same time were immensely interesting. 

The largest orchestra, consisting of some forty or more men, was 
known as the Tipica Bogotana because of its traditional type of in- 
struments and costuming. They played the traditional tunes, and 
supplied the music for two couples who danced the famous bambuco 
and galardén llanero. The players and dancers entertained the guests 
at the lunch tendered to our group of delegates at the presidential 
palace by President and Mrs. Santos. 

From Venezuela came a choir of eighty voices, equally divided 
between men and women, called the Orfeén Lamas, singing without 
instrumental accompaniment. Their concerts were most remarkable 
and greatly applauded. The fact that this group of singers were able 
to travel by highway from Caracas is interesting evidence of the 
changes the automobile has brought to America. Of greater impor- 
tance is the airplane is this respect. A journey formerly requiring 
many days can now be made in the same number of hours. 

One of the events before the inauguration of the new president 
was his reception as a member of the Academia Colombiana. After 
the ceremony of investing him with the insignia of membership, he 
read a paper to which another member, Laureano Garcia Ortiz, re- 
plied by a review of the careers and characteristics of previous mem- 
bers of the Academy who had been presidents of the Republic. The 
discourse was full of playful warnings by example. Don Laureano 
Garcia Ortiz is one of the most learned historians and orators in 
Colombia. On account of his witty and entertaining style he was the 
orator on many occasions. 

The writer, before leaving the city, was pleased to receive the 
following communication. 

BocorA, 3 de sept. de 1938 


Setior profesor Don Alfred Coester, 
La Ciudad. 

Tengo el honor de comunicar a usted que la Academia Colombiana en 
sesion de ayer nombré a usted por voto unanime individuo de la corpo- 
racién en calidad de correspondiente extranjero. 

Al hacer esta eleccién, la Academia ha querido dar a usted un testi- 
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monio del alto aprecio que hace de sus trabajos como docto Hispanista y 
de las simpatias que ha mostrado usted siempre por las letras colombianas. 
Aprovecho esta oportunidad para reiterar a usted la expresion de mi 
consideracién mas distinguida. 
[Signed] Anton1to Gémez RestREPO 
Secretario Perpetuo 


Don Antonio Gomez Restrepo is acknowledged to be without peer 
in his intimate knowledge of Colombian literature ; and besides is the 
author of many original works and translations. He was one of the 
original group of Honorary Members of the Association elected in 
1918. His library fills many rooms in his colonial house and is re- 
ported to be richer in Colombian literature than the National Library. 

In addition to the Academia Colombiana [de Letras] there exists 
the Academia Colombiana de Historia. This body possesses a build- 
ing of its own as well as funds to publish a periodical and many books. 
Several men are members of both academies. The latter had a promi- 
nent part in the celebrations owing perhaps to the influence of Don 
Daniel Samper Ortega who was president. A formal opening meeting 
was held and lectures given daily by invited guests and some Colom- 
bians. The lectures delivered at the Congreso de Historia were as 
follows: General A. I. Chiriboga, “Determinismo histérico. Bolivar 
en el Ecuador; hacia la Gran Colombia” ; Octavio Méndez Pereira, 
“Cuba, Panama y el Imperialismo” ; Monsefior Nicolas E. Navarro, 
“Mision diplomdtica de O’Leary en Europa” ; Laureano Garcia Ortiz, 
“Temas nacionales”’; Juan Leén Mera, “El arte en el Ecuador” ; 
Ernesto J. Castillero, “Precursores de Bolivar en Panamdé’ ; Andrés 
Ponte, “Bolivar e hispanoamérica”; Luis Lopez de Mesa, “Razas 
americanas.” Like the athletic games, this congress, limited to repre- 
sentatives of the Bolivarian countries, was a gesture toward solving 
common problems together. 

Luis Lépez de Mesa attacked the racial question squarely. He is a 
leading literary man, the author of several novels and other books. 
As the Minister of Education, a few years ago, he introduced an im- 
portant reform placing all secondary schools both private and public, 
under a single inspectorship. Moreover he enabled Samper Ortega 
to establish branch libraries in the towns of the republic. After the 
date of his lecture he was appointed the Secretary for Foreign Re- 
lations in the cabinet of the new administration. 

Other prominent literary Colombians at present are German Ar- 
ciniegas, able and active director of the leading daily El Tiempo who 
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finds time to write such books as Los Comuneros, four hundred pages 
concerning the Indian uprising led by Tupac Amaru ; Gustavo Otero 
Mijioz, director of the Archivo Nacional, whose specialty is the his- 
tory of periodical literature and who was recently author of two vol- 
umes of Semblanzas Colombianas, condensed sketches of eminent 
historical worthies; Juan Lozano y Lozano, a journalist connected 
with La Razdén, whose characterizations of his contemporaries in the 
volume Ensayos criticos are well documented and indispensable for 
one who desires a knowledge of present-day Colombians. His verses 
are also highly esteemed. 

Of the poets, Guillermo Valencia is the dean and still writes. His 
tribute to Bogota was read by his daughter Josefina in the theater 
Colon. Valencia lives on his famous estate in Popayan, his house 
being a veritable museum. We were hospitably entertained there and 
spent several hours discussing the glories of Colombian literature. 

Likewise a native of Popayan is the outstanding poet Rafael Maya 
who first distinguished himself as a modernista, though outdone in 
eccentricity by Leon de Greiff. The romance is the preferred form 
at present. Mario de Carvajal has written in romances the history of 
his native Cauca Valley. 

Women have always been important in Colombian literature. The 
poetess of most fame at present prefers to be known by her pen- 
name of “Laura Victoria.” She expresses her personal experiences 
in the most exquisite way. As upholders of the feminine tradition 
should be mentioned the daughters of Guillermo Valencia, Josefina 
and Luz. They are now publishing a review, Catleya, the title of 
which was borrowed from the botanical name of the famous Colom- 
bian orchid, symbolical in very truth. 

Taking advantage of the presence in Bogota of writers from many 
countries an association was formed to aid in a better acquaintance 
between their respective countries. Fuller information will be pub- 
lished later. It is planned to publish a review, Revista de las Indias, 
which will receive the financial assistance of the Columbian govern- 
ment. I had the pleasure of signing as the “socio fundador’” for the 
United States. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

















THE PROMOTION OF INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


THIRD INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Welcome news to teachers of Spanish was the announcement on 
July 27 by Secretary Hull of the establishment in the Department of 
State of the Division of Cultural Relations. This new division, which 
will have as its chief Dr. Ben M. Cherrington and will be under the 
general supervision of Assistant Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
will embrace, among other activities, the exchange of professors, 
teachers, and students and co-operation in the field of music, art, 
literature, and other cultural attainments. The creation of this de- 
partment, as stated by Mr. Welles, is in line with the spirit of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor Policy and has the purpose of en- 
couraging and strengthening intellectual co-operation between the 
United States and other countries in fulfillment of the obligations of 
the Buenos Aires Convention for Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations. 

Another manifestation of the desire of our government to par- 
ticipate in cultural interchange with Latin America was its official 
co-operation with the Third Inter-American Conference on Educa- 
tion, held in Mexico City in August a year ago. Among the members 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish who partici- 
pated in the conference were Professor Hershey, of Northwestern, 
who assisted in the section on Rural Education ; Professor Leavitt O. 
Wright, of the University of Oregon, who read a paper in Spanish 
entitled “Un Deletreo mds fonético del idioma espanol,” in the section 
on Language; and Professor Esther J. Crooks, of Goucher College, 
who was one of the three official delegates of the United States gov- 
ernment, and who read a paper in Spanish on “La educacién para la 
paz en los Estados Unidos de América.” This conference embraced 
all types of education. In addition to the papers presented in the 
various sections and the resolutions adopted in the plenary sessions, 
arrangements were made by the National Department of Education 
of Mexico for the delegates to be entertained in various types of 
schools where they might see the important contribution of education 
to the vigorous promotion of the revolutionary program of the gov- 
ernment. 

Another inter-American conference in which the American gov- 
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ernment will co-operate is the Pan American Conference, which will 
convene in Lima, Peru, in December. The Pan American Union has 
carried on for more than twenty years in the field of inter-American 
cultural relations a notable work in gathering material on education; 
urging the establishment of courses in Latin-American history, litera- 
ture and culture; giving out bibliography to American students ; col- 
lecting books and materials on Latin-American culture ; and publish- 
ing bulletins on cultural information. From the Lima conference 
will come advanced plans for cultural exchange which will be of 
value to teachers of Spanish. 

On the day of the announcement of the creation of the Division 
of Cultural Relations in the Department of State Assistant Secretary 
Welles said in a broadcast that the officials of the department would 
look to the educational institutions and other private organizations 
for assistance in carrying out their program. The members of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish will surely be glad to 
co-operate. 


EstTHER J. CRooKks 
GoucHER COLLEGE 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE 
TEACHING OF IBERO-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The Primer Congreso Internacional de la Ensefianza de la Li- 
teratura Iberoamericana met in Mexico City from August 15 to Au- 
gust 22, 1938. Eighteen countries—sixteen of the Americas, China, 
and Germany—were represented by 79 delegates; Cuba was repre- 
sented officially by Dr. Medardo Vitier and the United States by 
Drs. Sturgis E. Leavitt and José A. Balseiro. The largest delega- 
tions were from the United States and Mexico, with 36 and 24 per- 
sons attending, respectively. 

The Congress was conceived and planned by Professors Julio 
Jiménez Rueda and Francisco Monterde of the National University 
of Mexico and by Professor Manuel Pedro Gonzalez of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and to them especially and to those 
who actively collaborated with them during the sessions of August 
15-22 is due the unusual success of the venture. 

The constructive work of the Congress was assigned to the fol- 
lowing seven commissions, whose recommendations were submitted 
to the entire body of delegates at the last of the four Plenary Ses- 
sions held during the course of the week: 
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I. Intercambio Universitario: Arturo Torres Rioseco, president ; 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, secretary. 

II. Técnica de la ensefianza de la literatura: E. K. Mapes, presi- 
dent ; Rail Cordero Amador, secretary. 

III. Seccién de ediciones y bibliotecas: John E. Englekirk, presi- 
dent ; Enrique Gonzalez Rojo, secretary. 

IV. Investigaciones y estudios literarios: José A. Balseiro, presi- 
dent ; Augustin Yanez, secretary. 

V. Temas generales: Roberto Brenes-Mesén, president; Alfredo 
Maillefert, secretary. 

VI. Seleccién de trabajos: William Berrien, president ; Fulgencio 
Vargas, secretary. 

VII. Seccién coordinadora de trabajos para el segundo congreso: 
Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, president ; Julio Torri, secretary. ; 

Aside from the four Plenary Sessions, at which were read some 
eighteen papers to be published in a volume with the Actas of the 
Congress, numerous receptions and banquets were held in honor of 
the delegates. For this manifest evidence of Mexico’s proverbial hos- 
pitality sincere appreciation should here be expressed to the Univer- 
sidad Nacional de México, to the Academia Mexicana, to the Secre- 
taria de Relaciones Exteriores, to the Secretaria de Educacién 
Publica, and to the Departamento del Distrito Federal. 

The Congress achieved three main objectives: the working out of 
preliminary arrangements for the next meeting, the creation of the 
Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana, and the found- 
ing of the Revista Iberoamericana. 

The second meeting of the Congress, henceforth to be known as 
the Congreso Internacional de Catedraticos de la Literatura Ibero- 
americana, is to be held in August, 1940, on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. The Mesa Directiva of the 
Second Congress, the work, aims, and objectives of future congresses 
are now incorporated in the permanent organization created by the 
first: the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana. The 
Mesa Directiva of the Instituto for the period 1938-40 is as follows: 
president, Manuel Pedro Gonzalez; vice-presidents, E. K. Mapes, 
Julio Jiménez Rueda; secretary, John A. Crow; treasurer, John E. 
Englekirk ; vocales, Ernest A. Moore, D. Ratcliff, Dorothy Schons, 
Samuel M. Waxman, Federico de Onis, William Berrien, G. W. 
Umphrey. 
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The Instituto set up the following four permanent commissions 
for the realization of its fundamental objectives : 

I. Coordinacién de las investigaciones y estudios literarios: Wil- 
liam Berrien, president ; D. Ratcliff ; E. Abreu Gomez. 

II. Intercambio y cooperacién: Arturo Torres-Rioseco, president ; 
Concha Romero James; J. R. Spell; S. Waxman. 

III. Publications y publicidad: John E. Englekirk, president; 
C. Garcia-Prada; Concha Meléndez. 

IV. Bibliografia: Sturgis E. Leavitt, president; R. H. Valle; E. 
Moore. 

The Mesa Directiva has invited the following writers and scholars 
to become Consejeros of the Instituto: Amado Alonso, Mario de 
Andrade, Rufino Blanco-Fombona, Arturo Capdevila, Antonio Caso, 
Georges Cirot, Alfred Coester, J.P. W.Crawford, José Maria Chacon 
y Calvo, Ezequiel Chavez, Enrique Diez-Canedo, Armando Donoso, 
W. J. Entwistle, J. D. M. Ford, Waldo Frank, Federico Gamboa, J. 
Garcia Monge, Paul Hazard, P. Henriquez Urefia, Roy House, 
Cecilia Meirelles, Federico de Onis, Antonio S. Pedreira, H. Petri- 
coni, Alfonso Reyes, Ricardo Rojas, Daniel Samper Ortega, Luis 
Alberto Sanchez, B. Sanin Cano, Alberto Zum Felde. 

Anyone actively interested in Ibero-American literature and cul- 
ture may become a member of the Instituto. There are two types of 
membership: Socios Activos, whose dues shall be $4.00 for residents 
of the United States and $2.00 for residents of all other countries; 
Socios Protectores, those persons and institutions who pay a minimum 
of $10.00 yearly for three years. All members in good standing will 
receive the Revista I[beroamericana and the Actas y Trabajos of the 
Congress. 

The Revista I[beroamericana, the official organ of the Instituto, a 
quarterly devoted primarily to scholarly criticism and to critical 
selective bibliography, will be published by the following Editorial 
Board: Francisco Monterde, Director Técnico; R. Brenes-Mesén, C. 
Garcia Prada, Sturgis E. Leavitt, and Arturo Torres Rioseco. 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF NEw MExIco 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Article VIII, Section 4, of the Constitution now reads: “Any member, 
or person eligible to membership, may become a life member by a single 
payment of twenty-five dollars.” 

Proposal: Strike out the present Section 4 of Article VIII of the 
Constitution and substitute the following: “Any person eligible to mem- 
bership may become a life member by a single payment of fifty dollars. 
Any member may become a life member by paying fifty dollars less one 
dollar for each year in which he has maintained his membership.” 


(Signed) James O. Swarn 
FRANK CALLCOTT 
Louis BERKOowI1Tz 
Marjorie S. Jupy 
STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
Dorotuy ScHONS 
Harry Couch THEOBALD 


The dues for life membership need adjusting because they were set so 
low in the first place, and with the decline in interest rates the dues do not 
yield enough to pay for what the member receives. However, it is to be 
remembered that after a life member dies his money continues to yield 
something. A little endowment fund can be built up if we receive life 
members at the new proposed rate. Those who are now life members are 
not affected in any way by the proposal. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS 


The Section of Motion Pictures of the Pan American Union offers to 
schools and colleges, study clubs, service groups, and other interested 
organizations, motion pictures on the Republics of Latin America. They 
are loaned free of charge, except that the borrower agrees to pay trans- 
portation charges. 

Requests for films—All correspondence relative to films should be 
addressed to the Section of Motion Pictures, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Films will be loaned only to adults who can identify them- 
selves as representing a responsible organization, and who agree to the 
conditions set forth in the “Film Borrower’s Agreement.” 

Selection of films and dates.—Requests for films should be made at least 
three weeks before the scheduled showing. It is suggested that an alter- 
nate film be indicated, in case the first choice is not available. 

16-mm. and 35-mm. sound pictures—Unless otherwise specified, all 
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films are sound pictures and are available in both 16-mm. and 35-mm, 
widths on non-inflammable safety stock. It is important to specify the 
width of film desired. (Specrat Notice: A 16-mm. sound film can be pro- 
jected only in a 16-mm. sound projector. Do not attempt to show it ina 
silent projector.) 

Time for showing.—Each reel, whether 16-mm. or 35-mm. width, re- 
quires approximately ten minutes to project. 

The two-reel subjects (16-mm. film) are available in 400- as well as in 
800-foot reels, the latter making it possible to have a continuous per- 
formance without stopping to change reels. Unless specifically requested, 
however, films will be sent on 400-foot reels. 

Transportation cost must be paid by borrower. The approximate 
weight of films and shipping case is as follows: two 400-foot reels, 16 mm., 
5% pounds; one 800-foot reel, 16 mm., 8 pounds; one 1000-foot reel, 
35 mm., 13% pounds; two 1000-foot reels, 35 mm., 19 pounds. The cost 
of transportation can by determined from these figures by the local express 
agency. 

For further information, address Section of Motion Pictures, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. 


A PAN AMERICAN CLUB MEETING 


One of the clubs affiliated with the Pan American Student League 
reported that it had initiated the following type of program at one of its 
meetings: The faculty adviser was prepared with the facts necessary to 
carry out the conversation. He asked how many of the students had had 
coffee that morning; how many of them had taken sugar with it; how 
many had had cocoa. Further inquiries sought the number who had eaten 
bananas the day before, who had helped change automobile tires at any 
time, and who had watched their parents smoke cigars. All these items 
were put on the board. The teacher then drew down a wall map and pro- 
ceeded to explain the source of these products, some Latin-American 
republic. The next question brought out the method employed in trans- 
porting these products to the United States. Thus a discussion arose as 
to the various means of transportation and communication between the 
United States and Latin America. This involved also an explanation of 
customs, tariffs, and shipping in general. Furthermore, the question of 
finance was brought in as was also that of sales. From this it was easy to 
indicate at least the importance of commerce between the United States 
and Latin America. Even though the stress in Pan Americanism is 
usually on the cultural aspect, the commercial aspect is often presented 
to indicate the importance of maintaining a sound cultural friendship. 
Naturally the club leader indicated that this commerce had to be mutually 
beneficial if there was to be a true Pan Americanism. 
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Another innovation reported was that of using various games of ana- 
grams at a meeting as follows: The members present were divided into 
as many games of anagrams as there were in the room. Where there 
wasn’t a sufficient number of wooden anagrams the students had prepared 
them of cardboard. Instead of forming just words the idea was to form 
the names of places or people connected with Latin America. 

Another club has instituted a practice of making up its own calendar 
of Latin America and Pan American events. The students are requested 
to investigate all dates of interest and these are recorded on a large ordi- 
nary calendar. Of course, the teacher should not help in any respect, 
except to indicate sources of information, so that the students may do all 
the work themselves. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


The New York Chapter will be host this year to the Twenty-second 
Annual Meeting on December 30 and 31. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Commodore. 

Our members are urged to make their reservations as early as possible 
since all hotel facilities in the City of New York and its environs will be 
in great demand during the coming months on account of the prepara- 
tions for the World’s Fair which will be in full swing at the time of our 
annual meeting. 

The management of the Hotel Commodore has agreed to grant our 
members a reduction of twenty-five per cent on its regular room rates. 

This year’s annual meeting bids fair to hold many pleasant surprises 
for our members. 


Come to the Meeting and See— 


. Prominent members of the profession. 

. Many old friends and acquaintances. 

. The Hispanic Museum with its library. 

. The Spanish and Spanish-American quarters, with their “tiendas” 
where you may buy all kinds of Spanish and Spanish-American 
products. 

5. The Spanish and Spanish-American restaurants and night clubs where 

one may spend many enjoyable hours. 

6. The Spanish theaters where one may see and hear Spanish “talkies.” 

7. The Casa de las Espafias. 

8. Radio City, the Empire State Building, the almost completed grounds 

and buildings of the World’s Fair, and a thousand and one other 

sights which you will never forget! 


> wh 
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For information and reservations write to Emilio L. Guerra, Grover 
Cleveland High School, Grandview Avenue and Himrod Street, Ridge- 
wood, New York City. 


DE HOSTOS CENTENARY 
Mr. G. B. Colburn 
Secretary, American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Dear Sir: 


As it has been widely published, we will have, during the second week 
of January, 1939, an official celebration of the centennial of De Hostos, 
the great Latin-American thinker, writer, and sociologist who was born 
in Puerto Rico. 

It has been suggested that all American institutions interested in fos- 
tering inter-American relations be invited to co-operate with us in our 
efforts to achieve a truly continental commemoration of the man who has 
been generally recognized as one of the civilizing forces that helped to 
shape the destinies of the young democracies in our hemisphere. 

It is evident that with but scant effort on our part a number of no- 
tables from the three Americas could be gathered together at San Juan 
for this occasion, thus accomplishing the double purpose of holding the 
proposed Memorial exercises and giving our visitors the opportunity of 
seeing the rehabilitation and constructive work being performed in a 
large scale by the United States Government for the sole benefit of the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

Please let me have your reactions in regard to this matter as well as 
any suggestions that may occur to you as to ways and means of fulfilling 
our wishes. 

It is hoped that with your co-operation it will be possible to gather 
representatives of both the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon Americas round 
the memory of De Hostos in a better understanding of their common 
destiny in the preservation of democracy. 

Sincerely yours, 
EmiLio Det Toro 


President 
PRIZES 


The De Hostos Centenary Commission offers two prizes of $1,000 and 
$250 for the best biographies of Eugenio M. de Hostos, written in Eng- 
lish and presented to the Commission before December 31, 1939. Full 
information may be obtained by writing to the Secretary, Luis O’Neill, 
Carnegie Library, San Juan, P.R. 

















CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Chicago—At the April meeting Professor Edwin B. Place gave an 
interesting lecture on“Vista de Péjaro de la literatura hispano-americana,” 
followed by the singing of Spanish folk songs by those present, under 
the leadership of the president, Mrs. Whitworth. 

Denver—This chapter holds monthly meetings, presenting visiting 
Hispanists, singing Spanish folk songs, and encouraging an interest 
throughout the summer in travel and study in Mexico and the presentation 
of Spanish films at local theaters. The March meeting was distinguished 
by the dinner given in honor of Dr. José Antonio Encinas, Rector of the 
University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, and adviser to the Guatemalan 
Ministry of Education. As visiting professor to the University of Denver 
to represent the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Dr. En- 
cinas brought much of value not only to the University but to the chapter 
as well. He spoke in Spanish about his beautiful country, and played bits 
of the typical music of the Peruvian Indians. In April the speaker was 
Sr. F. Martinez of Nicaragua, accompanied by his son, Carlos Martinez, 
who sang some of the songs of his country. The September meeting has 
been held, and plans for October have been made, when the annual lunch- 
eon will be held during the meeting of the Colorado Education Association. 

Llano Estacado—The midwinter meeting was held in January at 
Wayland College, Plainview. Two papers on the Golden Age and on 
contemporary Spanish literature, by Miss Frances Whatley of Texas 
Tech and Miss Agnes Charlton of West Texas State Teachers College, 
formed the nucleus of a literary study. These were followed by a playlet 
presented by the students of Tulia High School. The annual banquet was 
held in May at Plainview, at which time awards were presented to winners 
in a series of contests in grammar, composition, dictation, and memoriza- 
tion given as an added feature of the annual Interscholastic League 
contests held in April. 

Missouri—At the meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South, the chapter arranged a booth, 
in charge of Miss Caroline Morrell, in which were displayed a variety of 
things of interest to teachers of Spanish. The annual meeting will be 
held in November, in Kansas City, in Conjunction with the convention 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association. The program will appear in 
the December issue of HIsPANIA. 

New England—The April meeting presented an excellent address on 
“Giner de los Rios, educador y apédstol de tolerancia,” delivered by a 
former student of Don Francisco, Don José Castillejo, professor of 
Roman Law in the University of Madrid, former secretary of the Junta 
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para Ampliacién de Estudios, at present director of the International 
Students’ Union of Geneva and Carnegie Visiting Professor of Roman 
Law at Columbia University. The program was followed by a social 
hour and luncheon. 

New York—As usual this chapter has carried out successfully its 
varied program of monthly meetings, awarding of prizes, and a concert 
introduced by a lecture on Spanish music in charge of the eminent com- 
poser, Don Eduardo Maseras. At the May meeting Mr. M. J. Bernardete 
of Brooklyn College spoke on the interesting theme: “Mil Afios de Poesia 
espatiola entre los Sefardias.” 

North Carolina—At the March meeting in Raleigh the following 
papers were presented: “A Comparative Study of a Changing Technique 
in the Modetn Novel,” by Madeleine Stinson, Greensboro College for 
Women; “Ortega y Gasset, a Prophet of the Present Conflict in Spain,” 
by F. M. Hasbrouck, Duke University; “The High School Problem in 
Teaching Spanish,” by Martha Akers, Central High School, Charlotte; 
“The Widening Gap between the Secondary School and College,” by 
F. K. Fleagle, Davidson College. The meetings of this chapter are held 
annually in conjunction with the North Carolina Educational Association. 

Northern California—A luncheon meeting at Stanford University on 
May 7 featured a “Public Informal Conversation on the Stanford Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation,” in which Dr. Walter Kaulfers, chairman of this 
project, was interviewed by Dr. Alfred Coester, with general discussion 
including the members present. After the luncheon, adjournment was 
held to the new theater on the campus, where Mr. George Henderson 
showed his motion pictures in color taken recently in Mexico, accompany- 
ing them with entertaining comments. 

Northern Ohio—At a luncheon meeting as guests of Wooster College, 
in April, the invited speaker was Eugenio O’Donnell, who spoke of his ex- 
periences on the firing line in the Spanish War. Students of the Wooster 
College Spanish Department, under the direction of Miss Richardson, 
presented an excellent dramatization of Cervantes’ La Cueva de Sal- 
amanca. In the afternoon the chapter was entertained at tea by Dr. 
and Mrs. Lister of the Language Department of the College. In August 
Dr. Richardson was a speaker at the Congreso Internacional in Mexico 
City. In the spring, a joint meeting with the Sociedad Hispanica of 
Cleveland at a dinner at Hotel Alcazar was followed by an address 
by Mr. Demetrio Cabarga of Ohio State University on “El Alma de 
Espaiia.” 

Northwest—A round-table discussion of the Language Arts Ex- 
periment, which is being tried at Broadway High School, Seattle, was the 
feature of the February meeting, under the leadership of Miss Bess 
Bankhead, president of the chapter, and Miss Audrey de Tourville. After 
an intermission of Spanish dances by Ricardo Cassell, a student, the 
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program was concluded with a paper by Mr. Israel Torrico, the Bolivian 
consul dealing with, “La Ensefianza Publica en Bolivia y el Nuevo Si- 
stema de Instruccién.” At the spring meeting a delightful substitute 
for South American travel was offered in the showing of color movies 
of Machu Picchu, by Mr. James M. Bailey, who interpreted them with an 
interesting and witty account of his travels there. 

Oregon—Under the auspices of the Oregon Chapter a summer session 
was held at Portland under the direction of Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, who 
conducted courses in First-Year French, Reading in Romance Languages, 
Spanish Composition and Conversation, and Methods in Modern Foreign 
Languages. So enthusiastic were the fifteen children of the demonstration 
class that at the end of the four weeks originally planned they asked for 
and obtained an extra week [Editor’s note: The methods used by Dr. 
Wright inspired the teachers of the summer session group to present the 
accompanying resolution, which the Editor publishes in the hope that the 
ideas therein incorporated may inspire other chapters. The details of 
the classes are so interesting that only limitation of space prevents their 
printing. ] 


“RESOLUTIONS OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE SEMINAR, 
SUMMER, 1938 


“In a seminar group of experienced language teachers, which has met 
daily under the direction of Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, Professor of Romance 
Languages, University of Oregon Summer Session at Portland, 1938, 
certain problems that confront the teacher of modern foreign languages 
have been thoroughly discussed. The following resolutions are presented 
by that group: 

“1. That introductory courses in modern foreign languages be offered 
as a part of an enriched course to pupils of the junior high school age 
group (seventh and eighth grades) stressing accurate pronunciation, 
conversation, singing, cultural background and realia, and minimizing 
formal grammatical construction. 

“2. That in high school beginning classes a greater emphasis be placed 
on accurate pronunciation; and that this include more stress on oral 
and aural drill. 

“3. That more stress be placed on the spoken language, from the 
viewpoint of practical usage in life situations, such as: conversation for 
social contacts, contacts in travel and shopping, and for radio comprehen- 
sion. 

“4. That greater emphasis be made on extensive individual reading in 
the foreign language. 


“5. That an extensive foreign-language library be built up for use of 
students. 


a 
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(a) Books in English (history, geography, social customs) 

(b) Books in the foreign language. Graded readings (novels, short stories, 
history, art, social customs) 

(c) Foreign magazines, newspapers 

(d) Phonograph records (standard speech, foreign songs) 

(e) Sheet music and folio collections of songs 

“6. That high-school students in foreign language be encouraged to 
follow one language throughout the four years, rather than to try to get 
a superficial knowledge of two languages in the allotted time, and that 
all foreign-language students be encouraged to continue beyond the re- 
quired two years. 

“7. That an effort be made to differentiate eventually the courses of 
terminal students versus college preparatory students, with a view to 
better serving their needs. 

“8. That high-school students be informed that in spite of recent 
reductions in college entrance requirements, a majority of college courses 
still require two years of high-school foreign language as a prerequisite. 
(Otherwise two years of foreign language may have to be made up with- 
out, or with reduced, college credit.) 

“Committee : 

Lucite Rosinson, High School of Vancouver, Washington 

Grace DerereIn, Jefferson High, Portland, Oregon 

Lutu McLauea.in, Lincoln High, Portland, Oregon” 

Pennsylvania—Some forty members and friends gathered on May 21 
at the Wellington Hotel, in Philadelphia, for the annual dinner. The 
speakers were the chapter president, Mr. Placido de Montoliu, of Curtis 
Institute of Music; Dr. J. P. Wickersham Crawford and Dr. M. Romera- 
Navarro of University of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Lorenzo Lozano, 
O.S.A., of Villanova College. Spanish and Mexican music was contributed 
by three young artists from the Curtis Institute: the Cuban pianist, Miss 
Margot Ross, thirteen years old, who did incredible things with her 
selections ; the gifted California tenor, Mr. Mario Berini, who sang typical 
folk songs to the accompaniment on the piano of Mr. Leo Luskin. 

Rio Grande—The meeting of May 6, at El Paso High School, was 
held in the festive setting of sarapes, Spanish shawls, and a pifiata. A 
program of music and a Spanish reading introduced the feature of the 
evening, a study of the Quintero Brothers by means of a lecture and the 
presentation of their play, Mafiana de Sol. The speaker, Father Hernandez 
del Castillo, S. J., of Ysleta College, spoke in beautiful, sonorous Cas- 
tilian of these two outstanding figures of modern Spanish literature, 
stressing their combination of realism and idealism, their striking studies 
of the character of Spanish women and the individuality of their style. 
The play, in its setting of natural flowers and shrubs, was directed by 
Mrs. Delfina Grace, who presented four of her pupils most successfully. 
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The climax of the evening was the breaking of the pifiata and the informal 
singing of Spanish songs. 

Southern Arizona—Three meetings were held this year. The first 
one, in conjunction with the Modern Language Teachers of Arizona, 
met during the sessions of the Arizona Education Association on the 
campus of the University of Arizona. The luncheon at El Rancho Grande 
was followed by an afternoon session whose special feature was a paper by 
Dr. Chattelain of Arizona Teachers College, of Tempe, on “Teacher 
Training in France.” This was followed by a general discussion of the 
best means of presenting the problems of the modern-language teacher 
and the value of the modern languages to the superintendents and prin- 
cipals of the high schools and junior colleges. Leaders in the discussion 
were Dr. John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Arizona, Miss Elizabeth 
Campbell, Phoenix Union High School, Miss Helen Hubbard, Phoenix 
Junior College. Dr. Anita C. Post presided in the absence of the President, 
Dr. George Portnoff, Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff. Two 
dinner meetings were held for the purpose, respectively, of election of 
officers and the report of the annual meeting in Chicago, given by Dr. 
Fitz-Gerald. 

Southern Michigan—The reorganization of this chapter was com- 
pleted in April, at a meeting at the University of Detroit, as a result of 
the inspiring work of Dr. José Espinosa, of University of Detroit. 
Officers were elected and a constitution adopted. The second meeting 
was held in May under the presidency of Dr. Espinosa. Meetings and 
programs for the coming school year were planned and a definite publicity 
program was outlined by the chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. [Editor's note: ; Albricias!] 

Tennessee—The annual meeting on April 16, a banquet at the James 
Robertson Hotel in Nashville, had as guests of honor representatives of 
the newly installed chapters of Sigma Delta Pi of the University of 
Chattanooga and Vanderbilt University, as well as Dr. John D. Fitz- 
Gerald of Arizona and Miss Castellana of New York. The main address 
of the evening was made by Mr. James O, Swain, on the subject, 
“Vicente Blasco Ibéiiez y las novelas valencianas.” The chapter reports 
steady consistent growth since its organization. 

Texas—At the last meeting of the year, a picnic supper at Barton 
Springs, the group was entertained by Dr. José Encinas Franco, the 
Peruvian scholar and author, with some observations on the illogical 
construction of English. Some thirty members were present. 

Upper New York State—The third and final meeting of the year 
was held at Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, on May 21. In the 
absence of the expected speaker, Professor Heriberto Lacayo of Syracuse 
University, his subject, “La Obra de Rubén Dario,’ was discussed by 
Dr. Graydon S. Deland of Colgate University. Members present repre- 
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sented the schools and universities of Rochester, Hamilton, Cortland, 
Utica, and Oneonta. Eight cities of Upper New York are now represented 
in the membership of the chapter. The fall meeting will be held in 
October in connection with a district meeting of Romance Language 
Teachers. 


LANGUAGE SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA 


It seems fitting that the teachers of Spanish as well as those of all the 
languages should be aware of a situation in California which may well 
establish a precedent in other parts of the country. May I suggest that 
you read carefully the following résumé of the report of the Executive 
Committee of the University with a view to discussing such a plan 
among yourselves both as to its effect on your own universities and on 
the requirements for transfer to the University of California. 

To the teachers in California the Committee of Language Teachers of 
the Junior Colleges of Northern California urges that personal protests 
be sent to the members of the Academic Senate showing why the institu- 
tion of such a curriculum would result in depriving many freshman and 
sophomore students of an opportunity of knowing that there is such a 
subject as Foreign Languages which they should at least be allowed to 
explore in order to discover for themselves a field in which many might 
be interested. 

The report sets forth a recommendation for the modification of require- 
ments for the A.B. degree in the College of Letters and Science. The fol- 
lowing must be fulfilled: 

I. Degree of Bachelor of Arts 

1. A year course (or a sequence of two related half-year courses) in 
each of five of the following groups of departments: 

a) Fine Arts: Architecture, Art, Music, etc. 

b) English Language and Literature 

c) Foreign Language and Literature 

d) Mathematics 

e) Natural Sciences 

f) Philosophy 

g) Social Studies 

2. Three out of the five groups should be completed in the first two 
years. 

3. All students are required to continue their studies for at least three 
departments, unless they have completed the requirements of the major. 
II. The Major 

At any time after the end of the freshman year a student may under- 
take the program of a major, that is a specially planned program of 
studies in a single department, or in a group major, which implies several 
departments distributed over not more than three years. 
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A careful study of this recommendation will show that, if adopted, 
there will be a general lowering of scholarship standards, necessary de- 
crease of enrollment in language classes, in some cases as high as fifty 
per cent, and the possibility that students may graduate from the College 
of Letters and Science without ever having studied any language other 
than the two years required for entrance to the university. Also, students 
may graduate with as little as eightcen units of upper-division courses. 
There is a strong feeling among the members of the Senate that the adop- 
tion of such a plan is in reality an entering wedge in the movement to 
eliminate foreign languages entirely as a requirement for entrance to the 
university. 

While this situation so far affects only the University of California, 
it is evident that if it is adopted it will set a precedent for all the univer- 
sities of the country, and all teachers of languages should be aware of 
these conditions and potentialities and, thus forewarned, should be pre- 
pared to take definite action. 


MARGINALIA 


The gratifying response to the request for material for this issue 
augurs well for the coming year. Nineteen chapters responded, though 
not all with reports, but it is especially cheering to note that three, long 
absent from our pages, have returned, with accounts so interesting that 
they prove that modesty, not indifference, is responsible for their tem- 
porary retirement. 

The best news is that we have a new chapter. Our old friend, 
Southern Michigan, which for a season was apparently weary of well- 
doing, has taken a new lease on life and reorganized, with a fine constitu- 
tion and the outlining of plans for important work. It is to be con- 
gtatulated, for one thing, on the Public Relations Committee which was 
the first committee named. It would be well if more chapters could 
follow this example and thus place the importance of Spanish more 
constantly before the public. 

Your attention is especially directed to the Portland Summer Session 
and Dr. Wright’s unique method of imparting Spanish and holding 
interest. Only the limitation of space prevents the full publication of 
the Oregon Chapter’s report (and those of other chapters as well). 
The details of the training would make a complete article. 

As many of you no doubt know, our editor, Dr. Alfred Coester, was 
appointed by the United States Department of State on a mission to 
Bogota, during the festivities in celebration of the Four Hundredth 
Anniversary of the founding of the city. He was accompanied by Dr. 
John Reid, the president of Sigma Delta Pi. Their accounts of the oc- 
casion, with those of representatives of other chapters who have attended 
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this great celebration, will furnish great interest to chapter programs 
through the winter. It is something to look forward to. 

The presence of Dr. Angel Gonzalez Palencia, of the University of 
Madrid, and the lively Spanish Table, added zest to the Summer 
Quarter of Stanford University. Our Southern Arizona Chapter has 
been well represented by Dr. Helen Nicholson, Dr. Anita B. Post, and 
Miss Frances Eberling, in addition to the president, Mr. Ples Harper. 

If you are interested in securing moving pictures in Spanish, to be 
shown at your local theaters, I can highly recommend three which I 
saw this summer, produced by Mexican companies, and available through 
their Los Angeles agency. These are La Paloma, a story of the era of 
Maximilian and Carlota; Los Ojos Tapatios; and Huapango. The folk 
music and dances and the regional settings are most beautiful, and there 
is a delicious vein of comedy to lighten the more serious moments. 

The Spanish company, Cifesa, has produced a most beautiful pictur- 
ization of the lovely operetta, La Verbena de la Paloma. There are one 
or two incidents which might be considered questionable for high-school 
students, but the pictures of the old Madrid of 1893, the cante jondo, 
and the singing of the principals will be long remembered. 

All good wishes for a happy and fruitful year, enriched by pleasant 
summer experiences. And may we have many chapter reports sharing 
ideas and interest. Reports for December should be in by November 14, if 
possible. 

Mary ELEANor PETERS 
Chapter Adviser 
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[Department conducted by Dr. WaLTER V. KauLrers, with the collaboration 
in this issue of ALBERT G. BLuMBERG] 


Evidences of Charlatanism in Foreign Language Teaching.—Writing 
decorative preambles to courses of study in the form of objectives which 
have nothing to do with the content of the textbooks or the activities of 
the classroom has been for many decades a pastime of foreign language 
curriculum committees. Evidence of the fact that foreign language teach- 
ers are not concerned with doing very much about their objectives is re- 
vealed in Paul B. Diederich’s report of the panel discussion on “The 
Appraisal of Teaching for Cultural Objectives” at the Chicago meeting 
of the American Association of Teachers of French last December (The 
French Review, Vol. XI, No. 6, May 1938, pp. 471-77): “Here was the 
audience, in full flight from one of the most widely advertised objectives 
of the study of French. To avert a panic, it was explained that members 
of the panel were only indicating what these ‘cultural objectives’ meant 
to them individually, and what kinds of questions they asked to find 
out whether they were getting anywhere with their pupils” (p. 477). 

Civilization Courses Featured at Stanford.—The introduction of 
courses in German Civilization and German literature in translation has 
boosted enrollments in the German Department of Stanford University to 
its highest figure in five years. To quote from the Annual Bulletin of the 
German Department (May 1938) “the enrollment in spring quarter, 581, 
our largest figure in five years, shows that there is student interest in 
German civilization and literature, and encourages us to develop further 
our courses in English. The present course in contemporary German 
literature has enrolled 50 students, the course in German civilization, over 
100.” It should be noted that similar offerings in foreign culture and 
foreign literature in translation are already a part of the standard offerings 
of foreign-language departments of numerous institutions. 

Relaxation of College-Entrance Requirements Urged.—“Language 
teachers must give up the old fight for language requirements for college 
entrance,” writes Arthur F. Engelbert of Mount Union College in dis- 
cussing “A Modern Language Program in the Modern Curriculum” in 
School and Society for January 15, 1938 (Vol. XLVII, No. 1203, pp. 83- 
85). “Although it is psychologically true that the high-school student is 
better equipped for language study than the college student, it is even 
more true that proper motivation for language study is much more diffi- 
cult in the high school where the student is in most cases unconscious of a 
definite goal in life.. . . . Experience has shown that a large percentage 
of high-school students are by reason of disinclination resulting from im- 
proper motivation totally unsuited for profitable language study.” For 
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or two incidents which might be considered questionable for high-school 
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[Department conducted by Dr. WaLTER V. Kautrers, with the collaboration 
in this issue of ALBERT G. BLUMBERG] 


Evidences of Charlatanism in Foreign Language Teaching.—Writing 
decorative preambles to courses of study in the form of objectives which 
have nothing to do with the content of the textbooks or the activities of 
the classroom has been for many decades a pastime of foreign language 
curriculum committees. Evidence of the fact that foreign language teach- 
ers are not concerned with doing very much about their objectives is re- 
vealed in Paul B. Diederich’s report of the panel discussion on “The 
Appraisal of Teaching for Cultural Objectives” at the Chicago meeting 
of the American Association of Teachers of French last December (The 
French Review, Vol. XI, No. 6, May 1938, pp. 471-77): “Here was the 
audience, in full flight from one of the most widely advertised objectives 
of the study of French. To avert a panic, it was explained that members 
of the panel were only indicating what these ‘cultural objectives’ meant 
to them individually, and what kinds of questions they asked to find 
out whether they were getting anywhere with their pupils” (p. 477). 

Civilization Courses Featured at Stanford.—The introduction of 
courses in German Civilization and German literature in translation has 
boosted enrollments in the German Department of Stanford University to 
its highest figure in five years. To quote from the Annual Bulletin of the 
German Department (May 1938) “the enrollment in spring quarter, 581, 
our largest figure in five years, shows that there is student interest in 
German civilization and literature, and encourages us to develop further 
our courses in English. The present course in contemporary German 
literature has enrolled 50 students, the course in German civilization, over 
100.” It should be noted that similar offerings in foreign culture and 
foreign literature in translation are already a part of the standard offerings 
of foreign-language departments of numerous institutions. 

Relaxation of College-Entrance Requirements Urged.—“Language 
teachers must give up the old fight for language requirements for college 
entrance,” writes Arthur F. Engelbert of Mount Union College in dis- 
cussing “A Modern Language Program in the Modern Curriculum” in 
School and Society for January 15, 1938 (Vol. XLVII, No. 1203, pp. 83- 
85). “Although it is psychologically true that the high-school student is 
better equipped for language study than the college student, it is even 
more true that proper motivation for language study is much more diffi- 
cult in the high school where the student is in most cases unconscious of a 
definite goal in life.. . . . Experience has shown that a large percentage 
of high-school students are by reason of disinclination resulting from im- 
proper motivation totally unsuited for profitable language study.” For 
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these pupils the writer recommends courses in foreign civilization con- 
ducted in English. 

[Associate Epitor’s Note: The statement “it is psychologically true 
that the high-school student is better equipped for language study than 
the college student” is not substantiated by the studies of Thorndike, 
Cheydleur, et al.] 

Foreign Civilization Seminar Planned for New College.—That New 
College, Columbia University, may soon follow the example of Harvard, 
Middlebury, Drake University, Stanford, and other institutions of higher 
learning is intimated in the closing paragraphs of Professor Peter Sam- 
martino’s article “A Foreign Language Achievement Scale” (The Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 6, March 1938, pp. 429-32)... . 
“at present a committee of faculty members and students is working on a 
possible foreign civilization seminar which may transcend the confines of 
the language class and weave together the arts and the social sciences.” 

Pan American Student Forum Active in California—‘“The Pan 
American Student Forum movement in California began January 2, 1935, 
when the petition for membership of the Spanish Club of the Yuba City 
Union High School was granted, and it became Chapter 22. Previous to 
that time there had been no chapter west of El Paso, Texas. A few weeks 
later, the Spanish Club of the Princeton High School, California, was 
chartered as Chapter 24. 

“Perhaps a little should be said about the history of the Pan American 
Student Forum as a whole. The Forum was begun November 10, 1927, 
in Dallas, Texas, under the name of the Pan American League as a non- 
profit, non-sectarian organization devoted to the fostering of better re- 
lations between the two Americas. During the first national convention 
in Dallas, in 1933, the name was changed to the present one. From such 
an humble beginning the Pan American Student Forum has grown until 
it now numbers fifty-one chapters: one in the Canal Zone, one in Old 
Mexico, and the remainder in eight states of our country. At present 
the main objective is to become a truly inter-American organization. With 
that aim in view, pamphlets have been translated and are now being cir- 
culated through Latin-America. 

“The first California state convention of the Pan American Student 
Forum was held March 13-14, 1936, at Yuba City. Students from nine 
high schools attended the convention. The principal speaker was Dr. 
Walter V. Kaulfers of Stanford University. Dr. Kaulfers gave a very 
stirring and challenging address, ‘Crusade for a New World.’ Francisco 
Obregon, thirteen-year-old son of the late President Alvaro Obregon of 
Mexico, addressed the delegates in his native language. 

“At the second state convention, held April 1-2, 1938 at Yuba City, 
the guest speakers were Dr. Hubert Phillips of Fresno State College and 
the Honorable Bolivar Aviles Alfaro, Consul General of Ecuador. The 
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convention opened with the Mexican-made movie, ‘Alla en el Rancho 
Grande,’ on Friday afternoon, April 1, and an informal get-together in 
the evening. The main session, open to the public, was held the following 
morning. Dr. Phillips spoke on ‘A Changing Monroe Doctrine’ and ex- 
plained President Roosevelt’s ‘good neighbor’ policy to cover the present 
attitude of the United States toward the Latin-American nations. Sup- 
plementing Dr. Phillips’ viewpoint, Sefior Alfaro told the delegates of the 
feeling towards the Monroe Doctrine in South America. He also discussed 
the recent seizure of oil lands by the Mexican government. Before con- 
cluding his address Sefior Alfaro told many interesting things about Ecua- 
dor, his native land. 

“The convention was judged a great success by the one hundred fifty 
delegates representing twelve different high schools. The week following 
the convention Chico High School was granted its charter as Chapter 51. 
The efforts of the Pan American Student Forum in California to obtain 
more publicity and more chapters have been rewarded by the active sup- 
port and co-operation of various Pan American organizations in the Bay 
region.” 

(Report submitted by Edwin McLaughlin, California State President, 
1936-38. ) 

[AssociaTe Eprtor’s Note: It is hoped that similar support will be 
forthcoming from the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
Human understanding and good will require for their realization as ob- 
jectives a somewhat more active process than the mere writing of grandilo- 
quent apologia for the study of foreign languages. ] 

Only One Pupil in Five Continues the Same Language in College.— 
Interesting data on the continuation of foreign language study in college 
are offered by Professor E. F. Engel in his comparison of the teaching of 
foreign languages in the United States and Germany. From the writer’s 
statistics it would seem that the high schools are not preparing pupils for 
college, but merely providing them with “tickets of admission”; for only 
20 per cent of the pupils who start a certain language in high school con- 
tinue in the same language in college. (“Teaching of Modern Languages 
in Germany” in The Modern Language Journal, Vol XXII, No. 5, Feb- 
ruary 1938, pp. 329-33). “What do graduates from high schools do with 
their foreign languages when they enter college? A study made by the 
writer five years ago of 589 students who entered the University of Kansas 
with foreign-language credits from high schools yielded the following 
results: of 301 who offered Latin alone, only 13 went on with their Latin 
and 288 changed to modern foreign languages; of 211 who offered com- 
binations of Latin and modern foreign language, 8 continued their Latin 
and 203 dropped it, and 77 continued their modern foreign languages, leav- 
ing 134 who changed or dropped them; of the 77 who offered modern 
foreign language alone, 15 continued, leaving 62 who changed. Of those 
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entering with a modern foreign language, 129 offered Spanish and 98, or 
76 per cent, of these changed; 135 offered French and 78, or 58 per cent, 
of these changed; five offered German and one, or 20 per cent, changed. 
A total of 476, or 80 per cent, of those entering with a modern foreign 
language made a change in the college. Similar situations would probably 
be revealed by such a study in other states” (p. 332). 

The writer unfortunately does not point out that this situation is at- 
tributable to the prevalent practice of offering preparatory work in the 
first two years of the high school—thus giving the pupils two years in 
which to forget what they learned before entering college. Rather than 
repeat the work (without credit) these pupils naturally begin a new lan- 
guage. Since only 25 per cent of the pupils who begin a foreign language 
in high school enter college, this means that only one student in twenty 
(or less than two pupils per beginning class!) continue in the same lan- 
guage in the university. Are high-school courses actually “preparatory” 
in any significant sense? Is it not high time that something be done about 
these conditions? Foreign-language teachers can find few better ways 
for committing professional suicide in this day of profound educational 
change than insisting upon the perpetuation of such absurdities in the 
status quo. 

Literature Illustrations Used to Create Interest in Art.—Elizabeth 
Franz of the St. Catherine’s School, Richmond, Virginia, tells of her 
success in using illustrations to create an interest in art. Under the caption 
“Famous French Painters Illustrate French Literature” (The French Re- 
view, Vol. XI, No. 5, March 1938, pp. 439-40) she reports: 

“My students take great pleasure in finding their own illustrations for 
the French books they read from among the pictures of famous French 
painters. This increases interest in the literature and also helps to instill 
in them some appreciation of French art (p. 439). 

“As my students and I survey the result of what we have accomplished, 
we realize we are just entering a field of tremendous possibilities. We have 
had a great deal of fun, we have learned a great deal, and we recommend 
our method as a means to vivify French literature and at the same time to 
develop an appreciation for French art” (p. 440). 

Reading Objectives Inconsistent with Pupil Goals in Modern-Lan- 
guage Study.—That modern foreign-language students are interested pri- 
marily in learning to speak and understand the language is substantiated 
again by ihe results of a questionnaire submitted to 2,745 pupils of high- 
school French by Robert Buda in his article “Motivation in Learning 
French” (High Points, March 1938, pp. 60-61). 

“Students are interested chiefly in the spoken language, the items ‘to 
speak French’ and ‘to understand spoken French’ giving a combined score 
of over 62 % of all ‘reasons.’ As a psychological truth we find nothing 
new here. But as an indication of the most effective technique for the 
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achievement of the reading objective, this study, if confirmed by others 
of a similar character, may be of value. Our problem then would be to 
devise a technique that would employ as a motivating force what might 
be called the students’ ‘primitive’ interest in the spoken language.” 

The Foreign-Language Community Sing.—“In an attempt to interest 
pupils in the study of German, assembly programs in that language are 
often offered.” Max Leive’s article “The Foreign Language Community 
Sing” (High Points, March 1938, pp. 61-62) states further : 

“We attempted a ‘community sing’ in German. The immediate aim 
was not only to bring well-known German songs to the pupils, but also to 
have them sing with us. The ultimate aim was to interest the pupils in 
German. Mimeographed sheets were distributed in the assembly, and on 
these the pupils found the German text of ‘Ach, du lieber Augustin,’ ‘Wie- 
genlied’ by Brahms, and the popular ‘Schnitzelbank.’ On the stage not 
only members of the German Club, but also many pupils of the various 
German classes, regardless of their academic standing, first set the melody. 
These pupils knew the text and melodies from their class work, their club 
work, and practice with our music teacher, Miss Massita. The procedure 
was as follows: An English summary of the first song was given; the poem 
was translated; the words were read in German; the pupils on the stage 
sang the song; and finally it was sung in German by the assembly pupils. 
They enjoyed the first song so much it was sung twice! A similar plan 
was followed for the ‘Wiegenlied.’ For the ‘Schnitzelbank’ the pupils on 
the stage displayed large drawings on which the German for the pictures 
appeared: ‘Schnitzelbank, ‘Kurz und lang,’ ‘Geissenbock,’ ‘Winterrock, 
etc. The pupils enjoyed this song very much because of the humorous 
nature of the drawings. 

“The ‘community sing’ idea with German songs in an assembly pro- 
gram is not only an active form of healthy pupil participation but is a 
strong incentive to the pupils to know more about German songs and 
German.” 

Eighth-Graders Profit From General Language Study.—A successful 
experiment in adapting the historical study of language to the eighth-grade 
level is reported by Sarah Michie in The Modern Language Journal for 
February 1938 (Vol. XXII, No. 5, pp. 343-47) under the caption “Gen- 
eral Language for the Eighth Grade.” The course was organized around 


the following core-units : “The introductory unit (four weeks) . . . . the 
culture, migrations, and separation into groups of the Indo-Europeans. 

“Unit I (seven weeks) . . . . the Hellenic peoples... . 

“Unit II (seven weeks) . . . . the Italic peoples... . 

“Unit III (seven weeks) . . . . the Celtic peoples... . 

“Unit IV (nine weeks) . . . . the Germanic peoples . . . .” (pp. 
344-45). 


Teaching Assignments of 300 New Teachers.—One possible reason 
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for ineffective teaching in the foreign languages is revealed in the study 
of the “Teaching Assignments of 300 New Teachers” by Evelyn Clement 
(California Journal of Secondary Education, March 1937). Of 300 be- 
ginning teachers with majors in foreign languages only 27 per cent were 
employed full time in positions for which their major preparations quali- 
fied them. The remaining 73 per cent taught from one to four other 
subjects in addition, some of them quite outside the range of their experi- 
ence or preparation. In part this condition is attributable to small enroll- 
ments in the average high school of 200-225 students. 

“A study has been made of the 300 new high school teachers who hold 
general secondary credentials who were placed in California high schools 
during the school year 1935-36 . . . . According to the reports of the 
Board, 1,550 new teachers were employed in the California schools during 
the school year 1935-36. . . . . 75.6 per cent of the teachers holding the 
general secondary credential were assigned to one or two fields for in- 
struction... . . . More than 50 per cent of the 300 teachers are assigned 
to fields in which they have completed college majors or minors during 
their training period. . . . only 154, or 51.3 per cent, of the new teach- 
ers holding general secondary credentials are fully trained for their work. 
Eighty teachers, or 26.6 per cent, have been assigned to one field in which 
they have had no college training. Twenty, or 6.7 per cent, have been 
assigned to two fields in which they are unprepared, seven to three fields 
in which they are unprepared, and one to four fields.” 

More Evidence of the Futility of Prognosis in Foreign Languages.— 
That prognostic testing cannot be depended upon to solve foreign language 
problems is revealed for the sixtieth time (counting previous studies made 
since 1901) by Emma R. E. Tallent in her article entitled “Three Coeffi- 
cients of Correlation” (The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 8, 
May 1938). 

“The study . . . . summarizes some of the findings offered by the 
writer in August 1937, as one feature of a Master’s thesis in Romance 
Languages at the University of Tennessee. . . . . Material for the study 
was secured from the records of 845 students enrolled in the University in 
one or more modern foreign languages from 1930 to 1936. Instead, how- 
ever, of studying the total of 845 records, a random sampling of 184 cases 
was made . 

“Manipulation of the data revealed by the records resulted in the fol- 
lowing coefficients of correlation: 

- “1. For modern foreign language grades and 
intelligence quotients ............... .211 
“2. For modern foreign language grades and 
English Placement test scores....... .487 
“3. For modern foreign language grades and 
Beng BA ibs osc iccdcae .558” 
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Factors in the Improvement of Reading.—The following valuable 
observations on the teaching of reading are given in Peter Sammartino’s 
article “Factors in the Improvement of Reading” (Jtalica, Vol. XV, No. 1, 
March 1938, pp. 13-15): 

“We have all had experience proof-reading material. We read slowly, 
looking for typographical errors. After reading a passage we realize that 
in our anxiety to detect errors, we have missed the thought content. Now 
let us go a step further. Suppose after reading through twenty or thirty 
pages of proof, we decide to put work aside and read our favorite maga- 
zine. What happens? The eye automatically begins to pay attention to 
individual letter forms and looks for errors. Reading is slowed up and 
we have difficulty in getting the thought. Much the same sort of thing 
happens when we accustom a student to use texts printed with special type 
to denote pronunciation. And it does not make any difference if we use 
the book for oral reading. We still want the student to read by thought 
groups and we don’t want him to fix his attention on certain letters. Pro- 
nunciation is a matter that should be taken care of elsewhere, not in the 
reading text... . . In all learning texts, but especially in the beginning 
and intermediate ones, new and difficult words should be taken up and 
explained before the reading passage is presented. . . . . The number 
of new words per page should be small, perhaps five or so, and these new 
words must be repeated in the succeeding pages. 

“Perhaps these passages may seem over-simplified at times or too stilted, 
but learning material never has the smooth, rich texture of a finished 
literary product. Whether we learn to play golf or to play the piano, the 
beginning exercises are always more or less artificial devices. Perhaps 
one of these days, a literary genius can devise a perfect beginning text 
that will be a literary masterpiece as well. 

“Lastly, reading practice should begin almost concurrently with the 
study of the language . . . -” (p. 15). 

A Program for the High-School Teacher.—Under this caption, the 
following suggestions are offered to high-school teachers by Professor 
B. Q. Morgan as means for promoting the foreign-language curriculum 
as a field of cultural influence in American Education: ; 

“(a) Influence pupils by the quality of your teaching, by the variety of 
the language offerings, by the attractiveness of your subject (pictures, 
music, dramatics, speech-interest). (b) Influence the school at large by 
curricular adjustments, by public performances (language plays, foreign 
music, skits), exhibits posters, pictures, school publications, and the like. 
(c) Influence parents and community by the spread of ideas such as those 
outlined above, by making the classroom reach out into the home.” (Quoted 
from The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 6, March 1938, 
pp. 420-21). 

Second Analytical Bibliography Now Available.—A valuable addition 
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to professional literature in the field of curriculum and instruction in mod- 
ern languages has recently been published under the auspices of the 
Committee on Modern Languages by the University of Chicago Press. 
The 56l-page volume presents a comprehensive survey of 1,125 articles, 
pamphlets, theses, and books published since the appearance of the first 
Analytical Bibliography for 1927-1932. The compilers, Algernon Cole- 
man and Clara Breslove King, are to be congratulated on their clear, con- 
cise abstracts, remarkably free from opinionated bias, except in a very 
few cases where the studies do not coincide with the authors’ philosophy 
of education. Dr. Coleman’s fort is naturally in the field of the mechanics 
of reading in foreign languages, especially at the college level. In dealing 
with studies pertaining to the broader aspects of the curriculum, his an- 
notations at times reveal the lack of insight into junior and senior high 
school problems that is seemingly common to university specialists in sub- 
ject matter. This criticism applies to so few abstracts, however, that con- 
sidering the scope of the work, it is of negligible importance. 

Many professors of curriculum and instruction in foreign languages 
will doubtless find the book an excellent text for class use. Certainly, no 
research worker in foreign-language teaching, supervisor, curriculum 
laboratory, or foreign-language department can afford to be without a 
copy. 

Of general interest from the viewpoint of trends in foreign-language 
teaching are the following quotations from the Foreword: 

“As might be expected, the greatest harvest has again been in the field 
of materials and methods. . . . . The reading objective . . . . has held 
its place in the forefront of interest and experimental attention . . . .” 

[Unfortunately, only reading in the mechanical sense, with little or 
no regard for the primary purpose and function of reading-matter: the 
communication of content worth reading in terms of the social and cul- 
tural needs of students and of society.] “Aside from other extensions of 
the field of interest [such as syntax lists] the present volume contains a 
number of items relative to the teaching of English to pupils of other 
speech. . . . .” The Committee on Modern Languages was enlarged in 
April 1938, to represent the extension of program to the teaching of Eng- 
lish to non-English speaking persons. (See Algernon Coleman and Clara 
Breslove King, An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teach- 
ing, Vol. II, 1932-1937, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
1938, xviii+561 pages.) 

















LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor HELEN Puiprs Houck, 
Associate Editor] 


Antonio Machado Publishes a Book in Prose. Hora de Espaiia, January 
to December, 1937. 


The various articles of the informal miscellany by Antonio Machado 
appearing in each issue of Hora de Espafia during the past year, under the 
titles, “Consejos, sentencias y donaires de Juan de Mairena y de su maestro, 
Abel Martin,” “Sigue hablando Mairena a sus alumnos,” “Apuntes y 
recuerdos de Juan de Mairena,” and so forth, have been collected and pub- 
lished in book form. The poet’s first book of prose is called Guerra, but it 
contains relatively little about war and practically nothing about the 
Spanish war. 

Of course Mairena is the poet himself, speaking his thoughts not as a 
poet but as a man. It is as if the man Machado stood off and regarded the 
poet Machado objectively and critically. “Juan de Mairena,” says Maria 
Zambrano in her review of the book at the end of the December number 
of Hora de Espaiia, “crece al lado de Antonio Machado. Quiere esto decir 
y lo dice, ademas, por la naturalidad y perfeccién de la prosa, y por la 
exactitud del concepto, que no se trata de un poeta que accidentalmente 
piensa. ... Es esta relacion entre pensamiento filoséfico y poesia uno de los 
motivos mas hondos para clasificar a un poeta, si la tal clasificacién exis- 
tiera.” Machado is a poet, she says, who feels a deep sense of moral re- 
sponsibility: what he tries to do in the person of Juan de Mairena is 
humbly to justify his poetry. He does not pretend that it springs from 
inspiration, from the Muses, from the subconscious mind, that it is a thing 
of mystery, of miraculous divine revelation. While admitting that the 
working of the subconscious mind is the sine qua non of poetry, Machado 
makes it clear that for him poetry is born in consciousness and is, further- 
more, a matter of conscience. To be sure, it is not a new idea for thought 
and philosophy to be wedded to poetry. The first philosophical thoughts 
were poetical. Without going back any farther, witness the austere splen- 
dor of Jorge Manrique, whose verse unites reason and poetry, philosophi- 
cal thought and poetic understanding of the copla and the sentencia popu- 
lar. Though Machado cannot be linked with Jorge Manrique in stoicism, 
yet it may be said that what links both of them to the copla popular and 
unites both of them to Seneca is the serene contemplation of death, face 
to face. Love and death are the two deep mysteries, opposite poles, that 
engender Machado’s poetry. In the second he recalls San Juan de la Cruz, 
who also had to gloss his poetry with “razones de amor tan sabrosas como 
su amorosa poesia.” In his preoccupation with these two subjects, Machado 
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incarnates the Spanish people; through the pages of his book, his love and 
understanding go out to the people, his people. 

The limits of this column do not permit a summary of the Mairena 
articles, diverse in subject as they are and united only by the thread of 
purpose pointed out above by Maria Zambrano. 

Machado’s love for the pueblo comes out constantly. When asked 
whether he writes for the people, Mairena replies: 

“Escribir para el pueblo ; qué mas quisiera yo! Deseoso de escribir 
para el pueblo, aprendi de él cuanto pude, mucho menos, claro esta, de 
lo que él sabe. Escribir para el pueblo es escribir para el hombre de nuestra 
raza, de nuestra tierra, de nuestra habla, tres cosas inagotables que no aca- 
bamos nunca de conocer. Escribir para el pueblo es llamarse Cervantes en 
Espafia; Shakespeare en Inglaterra; Tolstoi en Rusia. Es el milagro de 
los genios de la palabra. Por eso yo no he pasado de folklorista, aprendiz, 
a mi modo, de saber popular. Siempre que advirtais un tono seguro en 
mis palabras, pensad que os estoy ensefiando algo que creo haber aprendido 
del pueblo.” 

When a similar question is asked, using the word masas instead of 
pueblo, Mairena replies: 

“Cuidado, amigos mios. Desconfiad del topico masas humanas. El 
hombre masa no existe. Existe un hombre del pueblo que es, en Espafia 
al menos, el hombre elemental y fundamental y el que esta mas cerca del 
hombre universal y eterno.” 

The same preference for the popular comes out more subtly in a 
passage in which Mairena is speaking of paradoxes. There are two kinds, 
he says: the Calderonian, represented in the verse “Porque el delito mayor 
del hombre es haber nacido,” and the popular, exemplified in the story of 
the gypsy who was hanged in Ubeda “sin otro delito—decia él — que 
haber venio a este mundo.” The second, says Mairena, is much the more 
poetical. 

In a somewhat different vein is the passage called “Apuntes y recuer- 
dos de Juan de Mairena,” in the May issue, dedicated to Tomas Navarro 
Tomas. In a tone that is by turns whimsical, paradoxical, humorous, and 
mischievous, the author shows Mairena—that is, Machado himself—to be 
lacking in all the voice arts and refinements extolled by the distinguished 
philologist. 

In closing, a few sentencias and characteristic passages are offered as 
examples of the style, content, and tone of the work: 

“Aprendié tantas cosas —escribia mi maestro a la muerte de un su 
amigo erudito — que no tuvo tiempo para pensar en ninguna de ellas.” 

“Decia mi maestro que deseaba morir sin llamar la atencién de nadie; 
que su muerte pasase completamente inadvertida. Un mutis bien hecho — 
afiadia aquel buen farsante — no debe hacerse aplaudir.” 
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“Algin dia se pondra de moda el pensar en la muerte— tema que se 
viene soslayando en filosofia—la filosofia, en verdad, lo ha soslayado 
casi siempre — y, con una nueva metafisica de la humildad, comenzaréis 
a comprender por qué los grandes hombres solemos ser modestos.” 

“Ayudadme a comprender lo que os digo, y os lo explicaré mas des- 
pacio.” 

“Aprende a dudar, hijo, y acabaras dudando de tu propia duda. De 
este modo premia Dios al escéptico y confunde al creyente.” 

“Fugit irreparabile tempus. He aqui un latin que siempre me ha pre- 
ocupado hondamente. Pero mucho mas este dicho espafiol: dar tiempo al 
tiempo. Meditad sobre lo que esto puede querer decir.” 

“Nunca peguéis con lacre las hojas de los arboles para fatigar al viento. 
Porque el viento no se fatiga, sino que se enfada, y se lleva las hojas secas 
y las verdes.” 


Two Poets Pay Tribute to Teresa de la Parra. El Sol, Madrid, May 24, 
1936; Reportorio Americano, September 26, 1936, pages 73 and 79. 


Gabriela Mistral, in her article, “Dos recados sobre Teresa de la 
Parra,” gives an intimate and personal picture of the Venezuelan novelist 
and, in a brief and incidental manner, an appreciation of her work. Juan 
Ram6én Jiménez pronounces a poetical and affectionate “Requiescat in 
pace.” 

Teresa de la Parra spent her childhood in her native Venezuela, was 
educated in France and passed most of the remainder of her life in that 
country, was in Switzerland during the greater part of her lingering 
illness, and died on Spanish soil, tended by Cuban hands—those of the 
short-story writer, Lydia Cabrera, who would not be separated from her. 

Gabriela Mistral met her in Paris in 1927 or 1928, when her novel 
Ifigenia had just received the highest award. She was then in perfect 
health and so beautiful that all who looked upon her gave thanks to Nature 
for having created so perfect a creature—like the quetzal of the Mayas 
or the swift deer of Yucatan. 

Like several illustrious South American writers—Sarmiento, Juana de 
Ibarbourou, Rémulo Gallegos—Teresa steeped herself from childhood in 
the literature of her own continent and never lost the criollo flavor. In the 
South American colony of Paris, consisting of some five thousand per- 
sons, that quality remained dominant in her. What is criollidad? Gabriela 
defines it, as it appeared in Teresa: “Una sencillez fresca y sin gasto de 
pueblo nifio; una linda efusion y llaneza de la convivencia; nuestro placer 
de conversar, que es un gozo de la expresién; nuestro apetito de calidad 
en la criatura, que no excluye la caridad hacia el individuo bajo; y es la 
escuela de nuestro paisaje que nos hace para toda la vida sensibles, por 
una sensualidad de la buena, al reportorio de las artes todas.” 

In 1932 Gabriela left her friend in Paris, happy, surrounded by admi- 
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ration and esteem but never touched by flattery. About that time her 
second novel, Las memorias de Mamé Blanca, was published in Spanish 
and in French. It is a masterly story of childhood, the childhood of the 
author, full of gentle humor and smiling serenity. Some critics found it 
inferior to Ifigenia, but Gabriela Mistral considers it more mature and 
far superior in style. 

The recounting of her childhood filled Teresa with saudade and moved 
her to take a long trip through Cuba, Colombia, and Venezuela, of which 
she wrote happily to Gabriela. A few months after her return to Europe, 
Teresa entered a sanatorium for the tubercular in Switzerland, which she 
was never to leave except to die. When Gabriela saw her later in Barce- 
lona, a sad change had taken place. The swift deer of the sierra moved 
slowly and pantingly with drooping shoulders, the lovely hair was sprinkled 
with white, and, strange to say, emaciation had given her features an 
Indian cast, by bringing out the high cheekbones. “Gabriela,” she said, 
“ya soy indita para tu gusto; ahora cualquiera me conoce, mirandome, la 
doble vertiente de sangre.” Beauty does not desert certain privileged 
beings without leaving in its place something equally fascinating. The two 
years in the Swiss mountains had wrought a new Teresa. Not a trace was 
left of the woman of the world; Gabriela saw now a saintly woman who 
watched the stealthy approach of death, not stoically but calmly and 
sweetly, her thoughts not on herself but on the growing clouds over the 
world, her love enveloping all humanity. Just before her friend’s death, 
Gabriela had to go to Lisbon and she still regrets that her “mano criolla” 
could not help Lydia Cabrera to comb Teresa’s tresses for the grave. 
Teresa was buried in Madrid, awaiting the return to her native Venezuela, 
for, says Gabriela, whether or not there is a resurrection of the body, each 
one should await the trumpet-call in his or her own native soil. 

Juan Ramon Jiménez begins his elegy with the inscription, “Cemen- 
terio del Este, nicho 101. Madrid.” “Sélo vi una vez a Teresa de la Parra. 
Vino muy abrigada en pieles, exhalando tibieza retenida; con los ojos 
azules, grises, verdes, brillandonos trasparentemente dulzura y finura... 
su voz envuelta con seda hablaba, cerca o lejos, desde la muerte.” 

Then she went to the Sanatorio de la Fuenfria in the Sierra de Gua- 
darrama. From there she sent the poet and his wife a copy of her Memo- 
rias de Mamé Blanca and he replied with a volume of his verses. They 
hoped to go to see her but death came soon. Of her work Juan Ramon 
Jiménez says: “En su expresién poética narrativa se funden lo lirico y lo 
irénico en una delicada y graciosa lengua natural, suelta airosamente toda 
traba.” Of her personality, he says, in a beautiful passage too long to 
quote, that he felt a spiritual kinship with her, that she was one of those 
rare, gracious Spanish Americans who make the Spaniard feel that their 
little corner of the New World is a province of Spain. “Me parecié,” he 
says, “que Teresa de la Parra venia de ‘mi’ Espafia a ‘su’ Espafia, de una 
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Espafia recordada, querida y deseada. Seguramente yo la habia conocido, 
en algun rincén del Paraiso inmenso espafiol, y gocé oyéndola hablar ... 
como se goza oyendo a una antigua amiga inolvidable.” 

Lydia Cabrera told them that, the morning of her death, when offered 
her morning coffee, Teresa replied: “Yo comeré una poquita de tierra.” 
And the poet writes: “Teresa de la Parra, blanca pasajera fugaz, no sé 
si me has oido, que todos tenemos, como tu, que comer esa poquita de 
tierra, que para ti ha sido espafiola. Tu te quedas ahora con nosotros 
espafioles ... No estas muerta aqui, femenina presencia de una tarde; estas 
detenida, retenida por el centro de la tierra madre de Espafia, que te habia 
oido hablar, buena y lenta, con voz de ella, en su alto aire.” 


Revival of Cervantes’ “Numancia.” Nuestra Espafia, Paris, May, 1937; 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires, August 11, 1937. 


In April, 1937, a French theater of Paris presented what might be 
called an estreno of Cervantes’ El cerco de Numancia. Max Aub, in his 
article, “Actualidad de Cervantes,” makes this the occasion for some pene- 
trating comments on the great master’s dramatic art. 

Cervantes, the most popular and best-known writer ever to use the 
Castilian language, is so because of his realism, his simplicity, and his 
intimate understanding of the Spanish people as individuals. Perhaps it is 
precisely because of that concrete, individual approach of his that, when 
he wishes to introduce abstract ideas into the drama, he uses allegorical 
figures, as in the Numancia. His claim to being the first to use that tech- 
nique in the comedia is probably well founded. His dramatic characters 
are simple, his plots carry the interest: in these respects he fits into the 
dramatic tradition of Spain. Nevertheless, between his youthful produc- 
tions—El cerco de Numancia (circa 1585) and El trato de Argel—and 
those of his maturer years, a great difference is evident. The latter were 
conceived beneath the overshadowing influence of Lope, who had swept 
the public along with him and set his stamp upon the Siglo de Oro theater. 
In his youth Cervantes had a good companion in Juan de la Cueva. Had 
it not been for the meteoric Lope, the Spanish theater might have followed 
the pattern of El infamador, El saco de Roma, and El cerco de Numancia 
and run a course similar to that of the Elizabethan. Cervantes began his 
dramatic writing in the pure classical tradition, defending warmly the 
three unities and all the principles of preceding Artes poéticas. Numancia 
shows clearly the influence of Seneca in the piling up of macabre and 
theatrical effects, though it avoids the grandiloquence and intellectualism 
of the great Cordovan writer. 

The historical play deserves to live, and does live, only in so far as it 
incarnates universal sentiments and eternal problems. That the Numancia 
fulfills this ideal was exemplified in Zaragoza in 1808. While the French 
were besieging the city, Cervantes’ heroic drama was presented in one 
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of the theaters and was greeted with ecstatic enthusiasm. The reason is 
not far to seek: the hero of El cerco de Numancia is not any individual, 
but the Spanish people, just as truly and completely as is the case in Lope’s 
Fuenteovejuna. This grandiose conception, which came to Lope as the 
culmination of his dramatic art, came to Cervantes spontaneously in his 
youth. It is very probable, thinks Sr. Aub, that Cervantes conceived the 
work as an epic, for it has the sweep and universality of that genre— 
qualities which the author manages to compress within the limits of a 
four-act drama. 

Azorin’s article, “El heroismo espafiol,’ was written before the above- 
mentioned presentation of El cerco de Numancia and was suggested, he 
says, by a rereading of Cervantes’ work. It was as if he had read a new 
work, a marvelous and astounding one. He wondered that such a work 
should not be universally read, understood, and admired. With admirable 
good taste Azorin makes no present-day application, but considers the 
work in its universal and eternal aspects. “En esta tragedia,” he says, 
“Espafia habla... Se revela un conocimiento profundo del corazén hu- 
mano. Hay en estas escenas tragedia de un pueblo y tragedia individual. 
Se llega, en la primera, a lo mas sublime a que el genio humano ha Ilegado. 
Y se llega, en la segunda, a situaciones de tal hondura, de tal delicadeza, 
que el lector se estremece todo. No se puede ahondar mas ni en el arte, ni 
en la vida.” 

Azorin reconstructs movingly the heroic drama, the terrible suffering 
from the elemental pangs of hunger, the touching moment when the 
beloved one confesses with shame her hunger, as if it were something that 
her courage should conquer. “Instinto o arte deliberado del autor, esta 
escena es maravillosa. Nos indigna y nos admira. Nos irrita y nos so- 
juzga. Nos indignamos y lloramos.” Commenting on the essence of 
heroism, he says: “No nos explicamos hoy ni la obsesién de Roma, ni la 
obstinacién de Numancia. ; Necesitaba Roma el vencimiento de Numan- 
cia? Tan lejos como estaba ; qué le importaba la indomitez de este pueble- 
cito perdido en la altiplanicie de Espafia? Y a Numancia ; qué le impor- 
taba el llegar a una composicién con Roma? ; Y sin embargo, el heroismo 
es el heroismo! No se rindid Numancia. No quiso entregarse viva. En- 
treg6é sus escombros, sus cenizas, sus ruinas, sus cadaveres. Por encima de 
todo flota, gracias al genio de Cervantes, la figura de esta nifia maravillosa, 
delicadisima, que en un momento de confidencias al amado confiesa que 
tiene hambre.” . 
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Castilian Literature, by Auprey F. G. Bett. Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press, 1938. xiv+261 pages. $5.00. 


A book or an article by Mr. Aubrey Bell must command respectful 
attention. It should be noted that the word “history” does not appear in 
the title of this book. The introduction stresses the effort to capture “the 
fundamental characteristics” of that part of Spanish literature which may 
be termed Castilian. The author selects as most thoroughly typical, Santa 
Teresa, “in her aristocratic llaneza, aloof and intimate, her sternness of 
purpose and gaiety of manner, her simplicity and subtlety, homeliness and 
ecstasy, divine vision and practical exactness, her pliancy and persistence, 
her humour, her genuineness.” The characteristics of Castilian literature, 
however, which Mr. Bell chooses to explore are indicated by the headings 
of his separate chapters: “Originality,” “Universalism,” “Comprehensive- 
ness,” “Democratic Character,” “Individualism,” “Concrete Expression,” 
“Imaginative Power,” “Verticalism,” “Balance,” “Subtlety,” “Energy,” 
“The Human Element,” “Dramatic Instinct,” “Humor and Satire,” “Skill 
in Narrative,” “Traditional Epic Vein.” 

To some of these headings the title of a literary work is added to indi- 
cate, we presume, the great exemplar of the quality; for example, coupled 
with “Comprehensiveness” goes “The Celestina,” in which “we best see 
the comprehensiveness of the Castilian genius.” Three of the fourteen 
pages concern the novel, and in the other eleven we have quotations of re- 
marks by Goethe, Madariaga, and Voltaire and comments by the author on 
Scott, Wordsworth, Géngora, Calderén, Gracian, Baroja, popular meters, 
St. John of the Cross, Lope de Vega, Quevedo, Luis Zapata, Pedro Mexia, 
El Caballero Cifar, Enrique de Villena, and as many more persons and 
topics. In this litter of literary allusions it is sometimes as puzzling to 
find the thread of the narrative as it would be to find a particular document 
in a litter of books and papers strewn about on chairs and tables, or the 
floor. 

In some chapters the reader travels from the thirteenth century to the 
twentieth. One is reminded of Carlyle’s French Revolution; to a person 
thoroughly grounded in history Carlyle’s book is interesting, even fasci- 
nating. Mr. Bell’s Castilian Literature is intelligible to a student who 
has a reasonable knowledge of Spanish literature, though he must be on 
his guard against the dogmatic asseverations in every chapter. These are 
the more insidious because the enormous amount of the author’s reading 
in Spanish literature excites admiration. 

Mr. Bell’s discursiveness is less wearying in chapters in which the 
relation between the topic and the examples are more evident. His whole 
book might be compared to an acre of rough land in a wood where the 
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ground is covered with fallen leaves, thicker where a depression has gath- 
ered them or some bit of brush grasps them. If one is curious enough to 
begin brushing aside the leaves to find what holds them together, some 
rock or branch, the task is easier where the leaves are packed. Such a 
chapter is number twelve, on “Energy,” one most thickly packed with 
direct references, and directly testifying to Mr. Bell’s amazingly detailed 
knowledge of Spanish literature: “Frequently in Castilian literature and 
art we accompany the dead beyond the grave. Luis de Leén follows with 
his eyes the ascending Christ, as in Giotto’s Ascension. In El Greco’s 
Assumption in the church of San Vicente at Toledo the whole picture 
seems to move in upward flight; the same sense of motion is present to 
some extent, in the Assumption by Valdés Leal, in the Immaculate Con- 
ception by Murillo in the Prado, and in that by Ribera in the church of the 
Augustinian nuns at Salamanca. 

“In the Danza de la Muerte and in Gil Vicente’s Barca da Gloria, as in 
the gloria of El Greco’s Entierro del Conde de Orgaz, we are enabled to 
see the dead after death. Quevedo pursues them to the nether regions in 
El Suetio de las Calaveras, Las Zahurdas de Plutén, and La Visita de los 
Chistes. The statue of the Comendador de Calatrava comes to supper with 
Don Juan; the statue of the Cid draws its sword half out of the scabbard 
when an irreverent Jew plucks his beard; the statue of the Virgin raises 
an arm to protect the Child; a crucifix wounds a nun about to escape with 
her lover; a portrait falls blocking a doorway; the windmills and wine- 
skins become living giants. Angels descend to plough for San Isidro; the 
Virgin takes the place of the absent nun. The dead return to earth. Ina 
play by Calderén, Ludovico follows a cloaked figure to fight with him and 
discovers that it is a skeleton, his own; in a play by Lope de Vega the 
spectre of Don Pedro carrying a lantern appears to his murderer, the 
Infante.” 

Offer this paragraph as an examination to your class in Spanish litera- 
ture to name the literary work alluded to—(or test yourself). 


A Modern Spanish-English and English-Spanish Technical and Engi- 
neering Dictionary; Containing all the words used in Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Electrical Engineering; also many on Aviation, Wireless, Ar- 
chitecture, Railways, Automobiles, Shipbuilding, Marine, Chemistry, 
Physics, Mathematics, Geology, Mining, Metallurgy, Geography, Sur- 
veying, Commerce, Agriculture, Textile Machinery, Machine-tools, etc., 
etc. Suitable for Spain and All the Spanish-Speaking Countries of 
Central America and South America, by R. L. Gurnte, G.C.E., F.L.L., 
Consulting Engineer, Former Engineer with Messrs. Vickers, Ltd. 
(London), and the British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. (Manchester). New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938. 
xiv+311 pages. $4.00. 
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The title page of this book to all practical purposes fulfils anything in 
the nature of a review of its contents. One sentence from the preface is 
worth quoting: “The ability to write and speak perfect Spanish is abso- 
lutely essential to any chance of success, whether in the engineering field 
or in commerce of any kind in the twenty different Spanish-speaking 
countries in the world.” The compiler of the dictionary boasts of being 
“a professional graduated engineer”; for which reason he asserts that the 
book “is free from the technical or scientific mistakes only too numerous 
in other dictionaries.” 


Republican Hispanic America: A History, by CHarLtes Epwarp CHap- 
MAN, Professor of Hispanic American History in the University of 
California. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. xiii+463 
pages. $3.00. 

This book continues Professor Chapman’s Colonial Hispanic America 
published in 1933 (reviewed in Hispania, Volume XVI, page 483). In 
this volume Professor Chapman has twenty republics to consider. As he 
says: “One might write twenty separate histories, which has been the 
customary method,” but Professor Chapman believes that “There ts a His- 
panic America.” His intention then is to write chapters setting forth the 
most important characteristics and facts concerning each country, im- 
portant for comprehension by North Americans; and then say something 
that applies to Hispanic America as a whole. Writers in various Spanish- 
speaking countries have recently published essays on this topic, to which 
they give the title la personalidad de Iberoamérica or of Indoamérica ac- 
cording to whether the individual wishes to emphasize the European or 
American ancestors. The synthetic view occupies about two-fifths of the 
volume. The remainder comprises sketches of the national history of 
each republic grouped and entitled “Appendix.” A footnote in the author’s 
preface states, “I do not believe that students should be required to learn 
the separate stories of twenty countries, even in the comparatively simpli- 
fied form given.” After the appendix, follow fifty pages of an “Essay on 
Authorities,” a very comprehensive critical bibliography of books, not only 
historical, but also of description and travel and of special topics. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Nijiez de Balboa; el Tesoro del Babaibe, by O. Ménpez Pererra 
(Panama). Ediciones Nuestra Raza, Madrid, 1937 (Olivos, 2, Parque 
Metropolitano). 3 pesetas. 

“The novel that Blasco Ibafiez did not write” might be the subtitle of 
this book. It was agreed, on the visit of Blasco Ibafiez to Panama, that 
Méndez Pereira should supply the historical facts as to Balboa and the 
conquest of the Isthmus, and Ibafiez should write the novel. The death of 
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the famous novelist apparently ended the project, until Méndez Pereira, the 
historian, determined to carry on as novelist also. He modestly dedicates 
his efforts to the dead man who was to have been his colleague. 

In Nitiez de Balboa, the author has put nothing, he says, “que no sea 
estrictamente historico.” To have done otherwise would have been to 
violate his integrity as a historian. It is not inconceivable that Blasco 
Ibafiez, with a novelist’s ardor for plot and character, might have been less 
scrupulous. It is probable that Ibafiez would have breathed greater drama 
and intensity into the personages, and that he would have built up a greater 
suspense in this story where all the elements of suspense were at hand. But 
Méndez Pereira, in his own more staid and factual way, has blown a 
curious life into these embers of past history. He has succeeded in giving 
a definite characterization to Balboa as a person, so that he is no longer 
merely a stalwart Spanish figure standing on an eminence and gazing 
over a vast ocean. He becomes an incredibly valiant and determined figure, 
whose courage and initiative raise him from nonentity to leadership, and 
carry him and his small band across the Isthmus to the discovery of the 
Pacific and back, in an impossible traversal of swamps and jungle and 
hostile tribes. 

With the arrival from Spain of the new governor, Pedrarias (Pedro 
Arias), who is the outstanding “villain” of the novel, Balboa becomes a 
giant in chains, hemmed in and thwarted in his plans for further explora- 
tion and discovery by jealousy and intrigue. Then those chains are slack- 
ened for a bit, and Balboa undertakes his last great enterprise, transport- 
ing the materials for ships through the jungle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific side, and finally on an island of the “Southern Sea” building the 
boats that were to have carried him south—to the discovery and conquest 
of Peru! 

The story of the accompanying intrigues and false charges of Balboa’s 
jealous enemies in the colony reads like one of Lope de Vega’s plays of 
court intrigue. It was Pizarro who finally, at the direction of the gov- 
ernor, came to meet Balboa and arrest him as he returned unsuspecting 
from the Pacific side and his boat building—Pizarro, who was to step into 
a dead man’s shoes and himself find the “Treasure of the Dabaibe” in Peru. 

There are in this story all the elements of drama that the motion- 
picture people seek—even to the faithful heroine, the Indian princess 
Anayanse. Blasco Ibafiez must have recognized those elements when he 
was told the story in Panama. Our moving-picture people will discover 
them sooner or later—probably later, if their discovery depends upon this 
novel, as Méndez Pereira does not sell his drama as spectacularly as 
Ibafiez. They will find one stumbling block—the dreaded “sad ending,” 
when the intrigues against Balboa, and his arrest, are followed by the 
tragic scene of his decapitation. But Méndez Pereira’s book gives material 
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for an escape from that tragic ending—in the showing of a final view of 
one of the ships that Balboa built with such deadly toil and brilliant hopes, 
captained by Pizarro, carrying on and headed south for those golden lands 
of the Incas. 

Méndez Pereira is a serious-minded man. But there is one satisfying 
bit of humor in the book. Spain has been heading her groups of explorers 
with well-educated and important men—“licenciados,” many of them. And 
Balboa at one time, in despair of these learned but argumentative and 
trouble-making “licenciados,” directs a plea to his majesty the king to send 
no more lawyers: 

“Muy poderoso sefior: una merced quiero suplicar a Vuestra Alteza, 
porque cumple mucho a su servicio, i es que Vuestra Alteza mande que 
ningun Bachiller en Leyes ni otro ninguno sino fuere de Medicina, pase 
a estas partes de la tierra firme so una gran pena que Vuestra Alteza para 
ello mande proveer, porque ningun Bachiller aca pasa que no sea diablo i 
tienen vida de diablos, e no solamente ellos son malos mas aun facen i 
tienen forma por donde haya mil pleitos i maldades : esto cumple al servicio 
de Vuestra Alteza porque la tierra es nueva. ...” 


RoosEvELT HicH ScHOOL Rut P. MartINEz 
WasurncrTon, D.C. 


Historia de la literatura espafiola, por ANGEL VALBUENA Prat. Barce- 
lona, Gustavo Gili, 1937. Vol I, 678 pages; Vol. II, 1016 pages. 
This new history of Spanish literature must be used with extreme 

caution for two reasons. The first is the author’s method, which consists 

of selecting for detailed discussion only those writers whom he seems 
to prefer in his own subjective opinion. The natural result of this 
procedure is a distorted view of any given period. For example, in the 
chapter on the modern novel, Blasco Ibafiez is treated in three and one- 
half pages (II, 824-27), whereas Ricardo Leén receives only one page 

(II, 828) and Concha Espina ten lines (II, 828-29). The second reason 

is the author’s bias, which, of course, has no place in a history of literature. 

Beginning with Berceo, whenever the opportunity arises, Valbuena applies 

his own materialistic philosophy and Freudian psychology to the inter- 

pretation of the texts in question. In the last part of the work, the 
author’s bias is given full rein, especially when he treats “poesia pura,” 
giving, for example, eight and one-half pages (II, 933-42) to the por- 
nographic poet Rafael Alberti. In this same chapter (II, 924) he records 
the death of Garcia Lorca, but he fails to mention the death of Ramiro 
de Maeztu which occurred at about the same time as that of Garcia Lorca. 

It is lamentable that Valbuena did not assume a purely objective atti- 

tude when writing his history of Spanish literature. 

Ratpx J. MIcHELs 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Corrientes culturales que definen al Periquillo, by Bernasét Gopoy V. 
Guadalajara. 1938. 73 pages. 


The theme suggested in the title of this slight volume is one rich in 
possibilities for a thorough study of an important chapter in Mexican 
social history. Unfortunately Sr. Godoy has not taken advantage of his 
opportunity and only presents to the reader a series of sketchy notes on 
the Periquillo Sarniento as a novel of social criticism and on its philo- 
sophical background. Some comment is made concerning the influence 
of the French philosophes and Adam Smith on Lizardi’s economic thought 
and how that influence was blended with an older scholastic tradition in- 
herited from colonial days. The Periquillo is shown to be related to the 
modern Mexican social novel in its sympathy for the Indian’s lot and 
the need for popular education. The best parts of the study are the 
quotations from Lizardi, for Sr. Godoy’s own style tends to be wordy and 
obscure. The book was published as a limited and numbered edition and 
the format is distinguished and attractive. 


Joun T. Rew 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Juan Rivera, by RamMOn Puente. Ediciones Botas, Mexico, 1937. 202 
pages. 


“Es necesario conocer toda la amargura de la verdad para regenerarse” 
sentencia el autor en el portico de su libro. Y luego nos relata, al través de 
la vida tragica de su personaje, una de las paginas mas tristes de la his- 
toria mexicana. 

Juan Rivera podria ser Juan de la Calle o Juan Cualquiera por lo 
conocido de su tipo. Abunda en todos los paises hispanoamericanos. Es 
el héroe frustrado, victima de la injusticia de su medio y de su propia 
debilidad. Es el caracter infortunadamente incompleto que cede en la 
lucha, abrumado. Es el idealismo que carece de voluntad. 

A manera de las novelas picarescas, con las que se identifica en el afan 
critico de las instituciones que repasa, las forzadas aventuras de Juan 
Rivera lo hacen recorrer cuarteles, prisiones, minas, hospitales, imprentas, 
etc. Una comparacién de Juan Rivera con El Periquillo Sarniento dela- 
taria curiosamente la persistencia durante la dictadura porfirista de muchas 
de las condiciones existentes cien afios antes. En Juan Rivera vemos en 
gesta la revolucién que empezara en 1910, las condiciones sociales y 
politicas que prevalecian durante los primeros dias de la revolucion. Todo 
esto relatado sucinta, pero animadamente. 

Ramon Puente domina el idioma. Le bastan unas cuantas frases agudas, 
tajantes para dar vida a sus personajes y hacer conmovedoras sus re- 
laciones. En suma, un libro que va a unirse indispensablemente a la serie 
de novelas de la revoluci6n mexicana. 
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Arrieros, by Grecorio Lépez y Fuentes. Ediciones Botas, Mexico, 1937. 
220 pages. 


Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes tiene publicadas ya varias novelas de recon- 
ocido valor: Campamento, El indio, Tierra, Mi General, Arrieros. Al- 
gunas de éstas han sido traducidas al inglés. 

Su obra se distingue por un lenguaje libre de rebuscamientos, claro, 
agil, seguro. Cautiva la elegancia de su sencillez. Sus temas son también 
asi, de un realismo fielmente enfocado, al que no hace falta el dramatismo 
sangrante, irreparable, convulsivo para dar vida intensa y elocuente al 
drama de sus historias, cuya actualidad no puede ser de mas vivo interés 
social. Estas cualidades lo colocan, a mi parecer, entre lo mas selecto de 
los escritores hispanoamericanos. Lopez y Fuentes, dicho sea de paso, es 
ganador del premio nacional de literatura mexicana de 1935. 

Sin argumento casi y sin desenlace, Arrieros nos cuenta placentera- 
mente la vida pintoresca del arriero, al que veloz y brutalmente va desalo- 
jando camién y carretera. Un vasto caudal de refranes y dichos que 
ensalzan todos los percances e incidentes del camino pone de manifiesto la 
rica imaginaciOn de la simpatica figura trotante, al mismo tiempo que 
maravilla la acumulacién de experiencias de su vida andariega. No es la 
historia de este personaje parecida a la del gaucho cantor y pendenciero, 
ni a la del picaro hambriento y haragan, ni menos a la del ilusionado 
caballero andante a caza de aventuras. Es la historia sencilla del incan- 
sable viajante por los caminos de México, dicharachero y amante de su 
tierra. 

La diversidad de climas, escenarios y panoramas de la tierra mexicana 
pasa ante nuestra vista como en la pantalla. Al frio, las tormentas y la 
inclemencia de la tierra alta de las montafias se sucede el calor, la abun- 
dancia y los peligros de la huasteca, o tierra caliente. Trepamos por 
caminos escarpados, sentimos la hospitalidad ranchera y presenciamos la 
fanfarroneria campechana. El sabor del chile con huevos y de las tortillas 
calientes al final de la jornada, la fresca alegria de dormirse al aire libre, 
mirando las estrellas, y hasta el arrimarse sigiloso a la india de carnes 
duras, hacen el encanto de esta obrita de la vida mexicana, dicha con el 
prestigio del rico folklor nacional y de la palabra diafana de su autor. 


ANTONIO REBOLLEDO 
New Mexico NorMAL UNIVERSITY 


Vida y hazafias de la Monja Alférez: Novela histérica americana, por 
Luts Ancet Ropricuez. Libreria de A. Polo, 4a, Calle de Republica 
de Cuba, 99, Mexico City, 1937. 196 pages. 

Of the countless number of Spanish adventurers who overran the 
Americas after the Conquest perhaps none is more remarkable than the 
seventeenth-century Basque woman, Dojia Catalina de Erauso. Disguised 
as a lad she escaped from a convent to which, against her will, her parents 
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had consigned her, and subsequently shipped as a cabin-boy on a galleon 
bound for the Spanish Indies. The new world was strictly a man’s world 
and there she preferred to keep her sex a secret. Rapidly she acquired 
prodigious skill in masculine pursuits such as horsemanship, swordsman- 
ship, dice-throwing, card-playing, and even love-making, in all of which 
she readily vanquished the most arrogant of her lusty opponents, teaching 
them to fear as well as respect her. The adventurous fortunes of this 
Amazon carried her over much of the precipitous region of the Andes, 
the deserts of Peru and Chile, and eventually to New Spain where her 
death occurred from natural causes in 1650. Everywhere she left behind 
her a reputation for fearlessness and male victims of her dexterous sword. 

So strange a figure and a story in the colonial annals could not fail to 
stir the imaginations of her contemporaries and of subsequent genera- 
tions. Her career and adventures became the theme of numerous plays, 
stories, embroidered narratives, and even a part of the folklore of the 
colonial age. Pérez de Montalban wrote a comedia about her entitled La 
monja alférez and possibly her story was the inspiration of some of those 
plays such as Tirso de Molina’s Don Gil de las calzas verdes with which 
dramatists delighted their audiences by presenting the heroine in mascu- 
line attire. The picaresque elements of Dofia Catalina’s biography readily 
lend themselves to comparisons with the tales of roguery of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and it is possible that some relationship 
exists between some of these and the relaciones (cf., J. T. Medina, La 
imprenta en México, and his Biblioteca Hispano-Chilena) of this strange 
woman’s life. 

The work under review is the most recent attempt to portray this 
curious figure but with regret it must be stated that the author’s interpre- 
tation is not the most successful. The potentialities of the theme are only 
faintly realized and the account is a pedestrian recital of Dofia Catalina’s 
fantastic story. Adventure follows adventure in almost monotonous suc- 
cession and the “novela histérica americana” is little more than a chronicle. 
No attempt at psychological penetration into the mind of this strange 
creature is visible as in the more inspired portrayal of another woman 
famous in colonial annals, Micaela Villegas, offered by the Peruvian 
critic, Luis Alberto Sanchez in his La Perricholi (Santiago de Chile, 
1936). Nor is the setting or background against which Dofia Catalina de 
Erauso played her spectacular role adequately sketched. Her exploits 
seem recited in a monotone before a hazy backdrop which does not show j 
the monja alférez’ virile shadow in clear outline. This historical personage 
deserves the broad canvas, psychological insight, and narrative expres- 
sion of an Anthony Adverse, but adequate treatment she still awaits. 


Irvinc A. LEONARD 


LarcHMont, NEw YorK 








